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Haerrr’s Youre Prorre, brightest of all juvenile literature.”—Society, 
London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN Iuuvsrraten WReEKLY. 
In the issue of June 22 begins the new Serial Story, 


FALSE WITNESS. 
By LUCY C. LILLIE, 


Avtior or “ Nan,” “ Hover,” “Jo's Orrortunrty,” eto. 


The first instalment provides the subject for an excellent front-page 
iHustration by BaRBrre. 

“ The Ready Rangers’ New Member” is the title of a story for 
boys, by Kirk Menrokr, il/ustrated. 

“A Talk about Cricket” is a capital article by Howarp A. Tay- 
Lor. Jt is accompanied by several illustrations of correct cricket 
positions, drawn from photographs. 

* Silent Pete, or The Stowaways,” comes to a pathetic close. 

In the next number will appear a 


FOURTH OF JULY STORY 
By H. C. BUNNER. 


YouNG Prop x, $2 00 YKAR. 
A specimen copy of Harpre’s Youna Propie will be sent on re- 
ceipt of four cents in postage-stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarvurnay, June 26, 1886. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 


HE attack of Messrs. RANDALL and HOLMAN upon 
the President under cover of a clause in the ap- 
propriation bill was defeated in Committee of the 
Whole by a ruling upon a point of order. But the 
attack is very suggestive. The two Democratic 
leaders could not have hoped that their specific prop- 
osition would be successful. Even if it could have 
passed the House, the Senate would have defeated it, 
and beyond the Senate the veto of the President was 
morally assured. The whole movement was political. 
It was intended to show the Democratic henchmen 
of Messrs. RANDALL and HOLMAN, and of the other 
Democratic leaders who plainly sympathized with 
them, that these gentlemen would distribute spoils if 
only they could, and it was further designed to warn 
the President of the serious dissatjsfaction of his par- 
ty. Both of these objects were accomplished. The 
two leaders did publicly what most of the Democrat- 
ic Representatives are believed to have done privately. 
They assured their constituents that it was not they 
but the President who must bear the blame for the 
prolonged and continuous coldness, of Democratic 
toes. They ‘also disclosed plainly to the President 
the fact that none of the recognized chiefs of his 
party in the House warni!y support his policy. The 
only forcible Democratic defence of the President, at 
whom the blow was really aimed, was that of Mr. 
Cox, of North Carolina. The other chiefs were si- 
lent or openly opposed, and their conduct showed 
clearly their belief that the sentiment of their party 
was hostile to reform. . 
The Democratic situation is interesting and amus- 
ing. The President whom the party did not wish to 
nominate is yet in the early part of the second year 
of his term. The general feeling of his party is un- 
questionably opposed to his course,and yet it is plain 
that nothing but his renomination can save his party 


_ at the next election. Mr. RANDALL and Mr. HOLMAN 


attack him by the clause in the appropriation bill, 
skilfully designed to avoid a vote, and yet achieve 
its purpose. The Courier-Journal in Louisville 
hints at boycotting him by the party, as it says the 
Republicans boycotted ANDREW JOHNSON. Mr.HEw- 
ITT and the other Democratic leaders from his own 
State rigorously abstain from open and strong iden- 
tification with his policy, and some of the strongest 
organs of the party in New York daily sneer and 
rage athim. But it is as obvious now as it was when 
he was nominated that he is very much stronger than 
his party. Not a Democrat in the country can be 
mentioned whose nomination over Mr. CLEVELAND 
in the Democratic Convention would not seal the 
overwhelming defeat of the party at the polls. No 
man within the last generation has been so providen- 
tial a leader for his party as Mr. CLEVELAND. Gov- 


-ernor SEYMOUR was an antebellum Democrat. Mr. 


TILDEN was equally wedded to the disastrous tradi- 
tions of the party which had produced the profound 
and fatal distrust that excluded it from power. Mr. 
BAYARD's want of sympathy with the war for the 
Union repelled the confidence of strong Union men. 
Among other conspicuous Democrats there is no one 
who could command the support that Mr.CLEVELAND 
received from voters outside of his party, and which 
would be again gladly given to him as against Mr. 
BLAINE, reénforced by thousands who have seen that 
a vote for CLEVELAND did not mean national misfor- 
tune. 

The situation, then, is this: just in the degree that 
the course of the President alienates the spoils politi- 
cians of his party, it draws to him with enthusiasm 
the support of the people, and makes him the neces- 
sary and unavoidable candidate of lis party. We 
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have sometimes thought, indeed, that the politicians, 
who make nominations, might succeed in defeating 
him in the Convention, however essential to party 
success his candidacy might seem to be. Such poli- 
ticians will be undoubtedly more positive in opposi- 
tion than in 1884. Then they thought that they 
could control him. Now they know that they can- 
not. This is the sole weakness of the President’s po- 
sition as a possible candidate. It is true that the 
Democratic politicians may yield in the Convention, 
as the Republican machine in New York yielded last 
year to the nomination of DAVENPORT for Governor. 
And it is also true that they may then demonstrate 
that he is a weak candidate, and that they were wise 
in opposing him, by taking care that he is beaten at 
the polls. This, of course, cannot be prevented, should 
it be undertaken. But even Mr. RANDALL in his in- 
telligent moments must see that if Mr. CLEVELAND, 
the one Democrat who was able to resuscitate his 
party through the popular belief that he would keep 
his word, should be set aside by his party solely be- 
cause he has kept his word, the party would be as 
peremptorily beaten as when it tried to elect Mr. 
GREELEY over General GRANT. The contest of 1888 
will be almost wholly personal. The present Admin- 
istration has shown that the country is perfectly safe 
under a Democratic as under a Republican Executive, 
and in the absence of great and dividing party issues, 
personal considerations and confidence will elect the 
President. But the conduct of the Democratic lead- 
ers and the tone of the Democratic press have proved 
conclusively, with all just and honorable exceptions 
made, that while Mr. CLEVELAND is a reformer who 
is strong enough to have his way, the Democratic 
party is not a reform party. No man in his senses, 
therefore, believes that the Democratic party, after 
shelving Mr. CLEVELAND and choosing any other 
leader, would be supported as an agency of political 
progress or reform. The President is the only vital- 
ly important personage in our politics. Should he be 
renominated, he could not be assailed on the ground 
of distrust of his party, because, as Sir HENRY BUL- 
WER said of Sir ROBERT PEEL, he has proved himself 
to be a party. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTION, 


THE manifesto of Mr. GLADSTONE to the Mid-Lothian 
electors is a clear, trenchant, and simple document, 
which cannot be misapprehended by any reader how- 
ever dull. It states the issue in a few broad, incisive 
sentences which show a master’s hand, and with great 
skill it turns back upon the Tories and the whole 
body of opponents the cry of Unionism, which is 
their most powerful reliance. Their attempt from 
the beginning has been to represent the proposition 
of Mr. GLADSTONE as a policy of imperial disunion. 
That is an appeal to British pride which, unless suc- 
cessfully parried, would be conclusive. But by afew 
forcible strokes Mr. GLADSTONE turns it completely 
aside. He denies to the allied opposition any just 
title to the distinction of Unionists. All loyal Eng- 
lishmen, he says, are in purpose Unionists. But the 
Union which the alliance refuses to modify is a mere 
paper Union, never sanctioned by Ireland. The alli- 
ance, therefore, is not Unionist, but merely paper 
Unionist. There is less actual union than there has 
been for a century, and Mr. GLADSTONE’s proposition 
is that of a true union of sentiment which will con- 
solidate and strengthen the empire. 

The immediate question, according to Mr. GLaD- 
STONE, is whether Ireland shall be governed by coer- 
cion, or allowed to manage her own local affairs. 
This is the substance of the issue. The details of a 
home-rule scheme may be settled when the principle 
of home rule is accepted. There are no alternative 
plans but that of Lord SaLisBury and that of the Gov- 
ernment: 

“Our plan is that Ireland should, under well-considered condi- 

tions, transact her own affairs. His plan is to ask Parliament to 
renew repressive laws, and enforce them resolutely for twenty 
years, by the end of which time he assures us Ireland will be fit 
to accept any government, in the way of a loca) government, on 
the repeal of the coercion laws, you may wish to give her.” 
This is not an unfair statement of the allies’ position. 
That position is that whatever may have been true 
formerly, yet at present Ireland has no real griev- 
ance, and is no more justified in demanding a local 
legislature than any shire in England. In this view 
the whole Irish movement is seditious, and is due en- 
tirely to a few agitators. This is an extraordinary 
view when the facts are considered. One of these 
facts is the state of mind of a people resulting from 
centuries of acknowledged oppression; and another 
is that a large body of the allies confess that some 
scheme of local legislature is desirable. The differ- 
ence of opinion, however, is irreconcilable. There 
has been no such bitterness of feeling, no such polit- 
ical estrangement, for many years. When JOHN 
BRIGHT votes against Mr. GLADSTONE upon a question 
of the highest moment, the situation is revealed. 

Of the two plans; that of Lord SaLispuryY proceeds 
upon the ground of profound distrust; that of Mr. 
GLADSTONE upon confidence. But the policy of dis- 
trust has been tested to the utmost, and with such re- 
sultsaswesee. Thecounter plan would create at once 
a true conservative party in Ireland, which would deal 
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with dangerous tendencies should they appear. In 
any event, the appeal to the country is most wisely 
taken. Mr. GLADSTONE shows plainly why the Lib- 
eral Government moved in the matter. An Irish 
policy which Liberals might have supported was an- 
ticipated from the Tory administration. But that 
administration chose coercion, and upon its fall Mr. 
GLADSTONE says that he took office on the basis of an 
anti-coercion policy, which was fully explained to his 
colleagues, and which aimed to unite and strengthen 
the empire. Instead of struggling over six months, 
like our general elections, the question in Engiand 
will be decided in a little more than a month, and a 
month of intense excitement it will be. It is useless 
to predict the result, or to be surprised by it whatever 
it may be. Itis obviously very uncertain. The Lib- 
erals have been evidently of opinion that the longer 
the election should be deferred the better it would be 
for them, and the alliance, apparently with the same 
conviction that delay would be advantageous to the 
Liberals, hastened the vote in Parliament. A Liberal 
defeat would end the public career of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
and many even of his old friends would say with 
sincere regret, as over the victim of his own halluci- 
nation, ‘‘ Poor GLADSTONE!” But that will not be the 
verdict of history. Whatever the result of our Revo- 
lution might have been, Lord CHATHAM would have 
been known always as the friend of America. What- 
ever the immediate fate of his measure, GLADSTONE 
will be known hereafter as the friend of Ireland. 


THE VETO OF THE EXCISE BILL, 


GOVERNOR HILL has vetoed the excise bill, which 
was a job of the worst kind, passed by a Republican 
Legislature, to the disgrace of the Republican name. 
It was a job designed to secure the liquor vote for the 
Republican party, as was shown by the telegram of 
Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK to the New York Tribune, Mr. 
SHOOK being one of the ‘‘ prominent Republicans” 
whom the Tribune described as listening with inter- 
est to the debate upon the bill in the Senate: 

May 12. 
“ To the ‘ Tribune,’ New York city: 

“The excise bill will probably pass the Assembly to-morrow 
morning. Three Commissioners will be appointed under it, one a 
Republican, and not a Grace Republican. The bill will materially 
help the Republican party, giving Republican saloon-keepers in the 
city the protection to which they are entrtled, and will prevent the 


use of the Department against ws politically. 
“SHermpan SHook.” 


The movement was due to an oversight in the title of 
the bill, which was intended to give the Mayor the 
power to appoint the Excise Commissioners without 
the interference of the Aldermen. The Mayor had 
appointed an excellent board, but the old Commis- 
sioners declined to retire. The Senate corrected the 
error, and the House undoubtedly would have acqui- 
esced, and the question would have been settled. 
But the Tribune, in the interest of the effort to pro- 
pitiate the liquor vote, aided the Tammany plot in 
the manner described by the Voice, the organ of the 
Prohibition party, as follows: 

“The Roosevect bill, making the Mayor’s power to appoint the 
Excise Board unquestionable, had passed the Senate, and was pro- 
gressing with little or no opposition in the Assembly. At this 
stage the 7'ribune suggested that the power of appointment be 
given to the Chief Justices of the Common Pleas, Superior, and 
Supreme courts. It wasn’t much, but it was enough to furnish a 
pretext for delaying the bill. That pretext was seized on by As- 
semblyman Cantor, who cited the 7ribune editorial to prove that 
public sentiment was against the bill. The liquor forces were 
given time to combine and concentrate under the lead of this 
SuHeripan Suoox. They formulated their bill, and started to rail- 
road it through. Ssueriman SHooxk telegraphs on the 12th instant 
to the 7rihune the bright prospects for the bill’s immediate pas- 
sage. On the 14th an editorial condemnation of the bill appears, 
quick enough to get the editor’s record right, but not quick 
enough to hurt the bill, and it goes through with but 31 votes cast 
against it out of a total of 128 members.” 


The course of the Tribune throughout has been 
transparent. It was a desperate endeavor to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds; and it is 
only characteristic that it should hail the Governor's 
veto as a good thing, and denounce the bill, which 
was passed by a great Republican majority, and 
whose passage it had indirectly aided, as ‘‘ evil in its 
origin, injurious and corrupt in its intention, and it 
was pushed by sinister influences.” It is equally 
characteristic that on the same page with this praise 
of a veto which defeated its own effort to win the 
liquor vote, the paper ‘‘founded by Horace GREE- 
LEY,” and which opposed the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency in 1872, and supported the candi- 
dacy of Mr. HENpDRICKs for Governor of Indiana, 
should denounce as enemies of the Republican party 
journals which have exposed its aid and comfort to the 
liquor plot, and which have condemned Republican 
double-dealing upon the temperance question. The 
Tribune's course is a capital illustration of the con- 
duct which has made so serious a breach in the Re- 
publican ranks. The Republican selection of a pub- 
lic defaulter and notorious political boss in Rhode Isl- 
and as the chief of the police to enforce the prohibitory 
law, the Republican practical repeal of the civil ser- 
vice reform law in Massachusetts, and Republican 
legislation, including the vetoed excise bill, in New 
York, have led in Rhode Island to a rupture in the 
party, and everywhere to Republican amazement and 
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alienation. If it be good Republicanism to trade for 
the liquor vote and to overthrow civil service reform, 
and to depend for success upon deals and tricks and 
demagoguery, instead of the assertion and mainte- 
nance of sound principles, it is not surprising that 
the Independent vote is larger every day. 


THE BANISHMENT OF THE FRENCH 
PRINCES. 


THE expulsion of the heads of the French royal 
houses throws a curious light upon the French re- 
public. In this country we have been so accustomed 
to repose upon JEFFERSON'S saying that the utmost 
expression of error may be tolerated, so long as truth 
is left free to combat it, that the exile of persons, not 
for overt acts or declared intentions, but for what may 
be called a dangerous personality, seems to be only a 
confession of conscious weakness. But two recent 
events in France reveal the situation in that country. 
The government of the republic has power, at its dis- 
cretion, to decree the exclusion of the princes. A 
few weeks since, on the same day, there was a Com- 
munist demonstration in Paris and an election in a 
royalist department in Brittany. Last year it chose 
Republican representatives, but this year it supplied a 
vacancy with a Monarchist by 8000 majority. The 
extreme Radicals held that such an incident showed 
that the exigency had arisen to deal with which the 
power to exclude princes had been granted, and de- 
manded that it should be exercised. But President 
Grkvy preferred to leave the question to the Assem- 
bly. M. FREYCINET, the Minister, brought in a bill to 
banish the chiefs of royal houses. Some of the ex- 
treme Radicals demanded the exclusion of all princes 
and the confiscation of their estates. But the limited 
bill will be adopted, and the Count of Paris and 
Prince JEROME BONAPARTE will leave France. 


It is a proceeding which recalls the old Revolution, . 


and Prince JEROME goes, indeed, saying that he will 
presently return to save those who banish him from 
being guillotined by their associates. But history 
does not repeat itself in precisely the same way. The 
government yields, probably, to propitiate the ex- 
treme Radicals. The Count of Paris is a gentleman 
who has been living quietly in France, not as a con- 
spirator against the government, but as a French cit- 
izen and patriot. But there is no doubt that French 
politics always tend to a revolutionary condition. 
The old monarchical traditions, which in France are 
very strong, and princely families, the descendants of 
recent kings, living in princely splendor, with all the 
etiquette of a court, and allying themselves in mar- 
riage with reigning houses, are undoubtedly disturb- 
ing influences in a republic which is established less 
by positive preference than by the fact that it is more 
practicable than any other form of government. In 
such a situation the actual question is less that of the 
administration of the government than of its exist- 
ence, and whatever seriously threatens it may be wise- 
ly removed. 

The republican situation in this country can hardly 
be taken as a standard by which to test that of France. 
The English colonies and States in America were al- 
ways practically self-governing. They have had the 
habit of free assembly, of popular discussion, and of 
popular election. But constitutional republican lib- 
erty is little known in France. It is a country in 
which the rights of the minority are practically un- 
known, and in which there is great impatience of the 
just regulation of liberty by law. The expulsion of 
the princes is an event that cannot be fairly judged 
without a clear view of the situation, which in an- 
other country it is difficult to obtain. But it shows 
distinctly that the French republic is not yet secure- 
ly founded upon the popular conviction, and that it 
still dreads monarchical reaction. 


SPRING ELECTIONS VETOED, 


GOVERNOR HILL has vetoed the municipal spring elec- 
tions bill. But however desirable the purpose of the bill, 
the veto was anticipated, and it is a question whether it 
was not put in its final form by its opponents. The Gov- 
ernor had twice urged the advantage of spring elections, 
and a bill providing merely for them would doubtless have 
been approved. But the law as drafted provided for spring 
elections, for the election of aldermen upon a general ticket, 
and for a scheme of cumulative voting. 

The Governor says that he would not have refused assent 
to the general ticket system, although not sure of its expe- 
diency. But the scheme of cumulative voting he condemns 
as both unconstitutional and inexpedient. His arguments, 
however, are not satisfactory.. As the system is familiar, 
and is approved in other States, and has resulted in ac- 
knowledged practical benefits, the question of constitution- 
ality, if there be one, is a very open qnestion, and the Gov- 
ernor might have left the decision very properly to the 
courts. 

His other objection, that it might lead to representation 
of interests which are not distinctively political, even if it 
were well founded, is not a reason for vetoing the bill. If 
a minority be entitled to representation, it may decide for 
itself upon what grounds it will unite. Certainly it ought 
not to be forced to adopt a bond of union which is not ac- 
ceptable to itself. The question, however, is still open, 
and, to say the least, it was unnecessary to make it a part of 
the bill, since it would furnish the Governor a plausible 
excuse for a veto. It is a fundamental principle of honest 
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legislation that bills should provide, so far as possible, ex- 


clusively for one object. The attempt to complicate them, 
to load them with unusual devices, is an attempt to be re- 
garded with great suspicion. This bill was one of the most 
creditable to the Legislature. But even this was not of a 
character to be quite beyond suspicion. 


A LIVING REFORM. 


THE Herald is of opinion that civil service reform is dead, 
because the course of the President has not been consist- 
ent. It says that the improvement which he may effect 
will end with his retirement. We think that it is mis- 
taken. A definite and distinct progress in reform seems to 
us evident. Thus one of the worst abuses of the old sys- 
tem, the political assessment of public employés, has been 
in @ great degree corrected, and arbitrary dismissal for 
mere partisan reasons is already stigmatized in the public 
mind as an outrage. In the judgment and expectation of 
the public it has ceased to be a matter of course. 

These are distinct and permanent gains, becanse they 
show a change in public sentiment, and do not depend 
upon the whim of any public officer. When President 
CLEVELAND retires, his successor would restore assessments 
and a mere partisan clean sweep at his peril. Even the 
Democratic party, whose Bourbon element, which is very 
powerful, curses the President for his reform course, would 
not dare to propose a complete restoration of the old spoils 
system as its platform in 1888. Its managers are perfectly 
aware of the public enlightenment upon the subject, and 
the change of public sentiment, and that is the measure of 
the real progress of the cause. 

Meanwhile the course of President CLEVELAND, however 
inconsistent and open to censure in certain cases, aids that 
enlightenment greatly, and promotes that change. Nothing 
could be more uncertain and inconsistent than the course 
upon this subject of Presidents GRANT and HAYEs and AR- 
THUR. But nothing is more certain than the steady prog- 
ress of the reform, amid all the obstructions, during their 
administrations. Reform was declared to be dead and 
d—isposed of, a hundred times. But it lives to laugh its 
enemies to scorn. President CLEVELAND does not do all 
that many reformers desire. But he does more than any 
other President ever dared to do, and his course will have 
carried far forward and upward the mark of the rising tide. 


GRANT AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


THE second volume of GRANT’s memoirs fully confirms 
the delightful impression of the first volume. The story 
is told with perfect simplicity and with singular interest, 
and the General’s judgments of the men with whom he 
was associated seem to be as final as the verdicts of his- 
tory. Of his successor in the Presidency GRANT says: 


“On more than one occasion in these engagements General 
R. B. Hayes, who succeeded me as President of the United States, 
bore a very honorable part. His conduct on the field was marked 
by conspicuous gallantry, as well as the display of qualities of a 
higher order than that of mere personal daring. This might well 
have been expected of one who could write at the time he is said 
to have done so, ‘ Any officer fit for duty who at this crisis would 
abandon his post to electioneer for a seat in Congress ought to 
be scalped.” Having entered the army as a Major of Volunteers 
at the beginning of the war, General Hayes attained by meritori- 
ous service the rank of Brevet Major-General before its close.” 


Nothing is more striking than the generosity and mod- 
esty of tone throughout the whole work—a work which 
commemorates most modestly great services most modestly 
rendered which will never cease to be gratefully remem- 
bered. 


A FORTUNATE MAN. 


Tue friendly mention of Mr. GEoRGE W. CHILDS as a 
candidate for the Presideucy was an illustration of the 
impression which a kindly and generous and beneficent 
life makes upon the public mind. The suggestion was 
seized as furnishing an opportunity of paying a tribute of 
personal regard which must have been as agreeable as it 
was honorable. Mr. CHILps disposed of the matter very 
promptly, however, and in a few graceful words in the 
Ledger took such a good-natured view of the proposition 
as the occasion demanded, and without gravely assuming 
to decline an honor that had not been offered, quietly si- 
lenced the discussion. Mr. CHILDs is one of the happy men 
whose prosperity arouses no feeling of envy or reproach, 
and in whose deserved success all who know him or who 
know of him rejoice. 


EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


Mr. WHIPPLE had been long withdrawn from his former 
prominence in literary circles, but he was one of the most 
charming of companions, and the most generous and appre- 
ciative of writers. In the early days of the popular lec- 
ture lyceum there was no man more sought and none more 
acceptable. His fresh and accurate acquaintance with the 
best English literature, his hnmor, which was constant and 
delightful, his shrewd perception, and his felicitious style 
made him a delightful speaker. 

Mr. WHIPPL¥E’s especial gift was the fine critical faculty. 
His volumes are collections of critical essays, and his cur- 
rent writings were biographical articles or surveys of 
epochs and men composed mainly of the most discrimina- 
ting appreciation. In all these the generosity of his natare 
was most apparent. This was the more striking, and even 
touching, because later comers in the field of literary labor 
had taken precedence of him in current public regard, and 
his name had less significance than at an earlier time. 
Personally, also, he was less known. But his equanimity 
was undisturbed, and he “kept the noiseless’ tenor of his 
way” with the old sweetness and kindly regard for others. 

In the most distinguished literary circle in this country, 
a circle which in its prime was hardly surpassed by any 
actual company in London or Edinburgh, Mr. WHirPLe 
held his distinctive place. There was no conversation in 
which he could not take his equal part, no daring thought 
with which he did not sympathize, no hope for man and 
faith in his progress in which he did not share. That 
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brilliant circle was long since broken, ard in the death of 
WHIPPLE it loses one of the brightest of its members that 
remained. ‘To this generation of readers his name is not 
significant. But to those who knew him well, and whose 
thoughts, like the boy’s memory, are “long, long thoughts,” 
there is an “altered glory” in the old familiar places. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss ALLFGra daughter of the novelist Epwarp 
EGGLEsTon, has returned with her father from a thirteen months’ 
stay in Europe. In addition to some mahogany carvings illus- 
trating the death of Lycidas, she brings a large number of pen- 
and-ink sketches illustrative of the spirit of, Diérer’s wood-en- 
gravings. She proposes to apply Direr’s method to pen-and-ink ~ 
illustrations of seenes from life and from books, which can then 
be reproduced in fac-simile by photo-engraving. 

—One of the distinguished smokers of New York city keeps 
two brands of cigars, a cheap brand and a dear one. After din- 
ner, his first cigar is a dear one, but his second and third are taken 
from the other box, and taste just as good, he says. 

—One of the best preserved paintings of modern times is Gi- 
BERT Stvart’s portrait of Easert Benson, the first President of 
the New York Historical Society, which hangs in the hall of that 
institution. After the lapse of seventy-nine years its flesh tones 
glow as some of Henxner’s do. Time has only mellowed its beau- 
ty, without obscuring it. Mr. BENSON was a most generous host, 
and the cellars of his mansion were well stocked. It is probable - 
that the painter, who was Mr. Benson's guest, did not hurry the 
work, as he so often did his replicas of Wasuineton, one of which, 
now hanging in the same place; looks rather washed out. 

—The Rev. J. C. Stocxsriper, D.D., of Providence, Rhode Isl- 
and, has begun the printing of his valuable bibliographical work, 
the Annotated Catalogue of the Harris Collection of American 
LToctry. Tlie volume is intended to be a memorial of the late 
Senator ANTHONY, and describes the remarkable collection of the 
writings of American poets begun fifty years azo Ly the Hon. 
ALBERT GorTON GREENE, increased by the late C. Fisre Harris, 
and purehased from him by Senator AntHony, who bequeathed ig 
to Brown University. Dr. Stocksrmer’s laborious and scholarly 
undertaking has been received with favor throughout the country. 

—After Governor TiLDEN’s nomination to the Presidency, Mr. 
Joun Ke.vy organized a grand toreh-light procession in his honor. 
This procession Governor TILDEN was expected to review, and a 
place was reserved for him on the grand stand at Union Square. 
But the Governor failed to put in an appearance, and Mr. Ketiy 
was deeply offended. ‘Had Governor TinpEN not snubbed us 
then,” said a Tammany sachem, several years afterward, “ we 
would have raised 60,000 men to escort him to the White House.” 

—The National Academy of Design does not elect women to be 
Academicians, although it has made several of them Associates, 
including Mrs. Henry A. Loop and Miss Fiperia Briners. Its 
course is retrograde; some years ago Miss ANNE HAL.t, a sister of 
Prescott Hatt, the lawyer, was a full Academician. But it was 
found inconvenient to continue the practice, because of the irregu- 
larity with which the lady Academicians attended the regular meet- 
ings. On one occasion it was necessary to send a coach for Miss 
IIa in order to get a quorum. She came and cast lier vote, but 
was never seen in the building again. Accordingly, the male Acad- 
emicians got discouraged, and do not propose to elect women any 
more. 

—Mr. Timornevs Corr, the well-known wood-engraver, has been 
living of late in Florence, Italy. He is enthusiastic over ‘the mu- 
seums and the natural beauty of that city, and has sent for his 
family to join him. He has no intention of returning to the 
United States. Since his last visit to New Haven he and Mr. 
Linton have been mutual admirers and warm friends, although 
pursuing very different methods in art. But Mr. Cote has never 
liked or practised the extreme eccentricities of the younger school, 
and has never lost his love for pure-line work. 

—Mr. Martin Farquuar Tupper, having seen in print a lettér 
reflecting on. his veracity, says that it is a “serious charge,” and 
retorts that its author “ must himself lie under a mistake.” 

—Canon Farrar’s lecture on Brownine, which was delivered 
during his visit to this country, will be repeated by invitation be- 
fore the Browning Society of London, on October 29. Mr. Cyrvs— 
W. Fieip has gone to Europe, and will be a guest of the Canon, 
whom he entertained in princely fashion last year. 

—The Rev. R. H. Quick says that women have been prominent 
in all efforts to improve teachers of the young, and have shown 
themselves far more ready than men to avail themselves of the 
means of improvement offered them. 

—A Franciscan monk has appeared in Pisa who recalls the 
days of Savonaroca. He is poor, eloquent, pious, and wise, and 
when he preaches, on feast-days, lawyers, men of business, and 
workmen leave their occupations to go and hear him. 

—The Duc d’Aumale’s friends are sorry over his prospective 
banishment from France. He is old, a widower, and childless, 
and he has been devoting the last twelve years to the erection of 
a magnificent palace at Chantilly, where he now holds his state, in 
the midst of a multitude of art treasures, among them the Earl of 
Dudlev’s famous Raphaels, for which he paid #125,000, and a 
noble collection of Gobelin tapestries, miniatures, faience, engraved 
gems, and enamels. 

—Mr. WuistLer being an American, it is an unusual honor that 

he should have been elected to the Presidency of the Society of 
British Artists. There are two WaistiErs, says a foreign critic ; 
the one is the cynosure of first nights and private views, of a 
thousand supper parties and five-o’clock teas, saying things good 
and bad, the “ Our James” of the society prints,.and the “‘ Jimmy” 
of actors and journalists; the other is an artist, “ wayward, ec- 
centric, mannered, wilful, but in his way a man of genius, and in 
his way a painter unique, original, almost great.” 
* —An obelisk of granite forty feet high marks the grave of 
Mr. Artuur’s Secretary of State, Freperick T. FrELINGHUYSEN, at 
Newark, New Jersey, bearing the inscription: “A diligent and 
conservative statesman, a sincere friend and wise counsellor, busy 
in the affairs of life, he walked humbly and trustfully with his 
God. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’” 

—Mr. Cuarirs Dickens is following his father’s example by 
giving publie readings from that novelist’s works. He strives to 
imitate his father’s manner, accent, and tones, as well as to present 
his father’s conceptions of such characters as Pickwick, Little 
Nell, Tiny Tim, and Oliver Twist. He will probably visit this 
country after a tour of the leading cities of England aiid Scotland. 

—Mr. Frepericx E. Cavurcn, the landscape painter, is now rest- 
ing on his oars at Hudson-on-the-Hudson, where he owns a mag- 
nificent estate, consisting of more than three hundred acres of 
beautiful land, and a stone mansion of Persian design inside and 
outside, filled with countless souvenirs of foreign travel. His 
right hand, which formerly was almost mactive on account of an 
affection of the wrist, has become: well again, but his limbs are so 
affected with rheumatism that he stands with difficulty. He paints 
scarcely at all, but devotes himself to the care of his country-seat. 
His friends think that his fame is perfect and secure. He has 
always been in easy financial circumstances, and therefore able to 
give as much time as he chose to a painting. By the death of his 
father he became very rich. 4 
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THE MAD BAVARIAN KING. 


Harper's Weexty of January 30 contained a picture of the gor- 
geous sleigh in which the romantic and now lamented monarch 
Lupwie or Lovis II., King of Bavaria, was pleased to travel be- 
tween the palace at Munich and his royal country-seats (if so 
ordinary a term may be applied) among the mountains, together 
with an account of the eccentricities and extravagances which 
had won for him the name of the “Mad King.” At the time of 
that publication it was evident that the affairs of the King were 
on the verge of a crisis, but it was impossible that any one should 
have anticipated then the misfortunes which were to follow fast 
upon him, culminating in a dreadful tragic death. However 
much may be said in derision of the dreamy and romantically im- 
practicable notions ‘by which this unhappy ruler was actuated, it 
cannot be denied that he was wise in a period when the fate and 
future welfare of his country hung in the balance; that he care- 
fully fostered and developed the art interests which have made 
Munich a ized art centre since the reign of Lupwie I.; that 
the music-loving world is under lasting obligations to him for the 
part which he took in securing to the world the full measure of 
Waener’s wondrous talents by aiding that composer in carrying 
out his fondest hopes and ambitions; and that the people of his 
country were devotedly attached to him. 

The news of the deposition of King Lupwia, and the proposed as- 
sumption of the Regency by his uncle, Prince Lurrpoip, which was 
received in this country on June 11, was followed in three days by 
the news of the King’s death by suicide in Lake Starnberg. The 
court physicians had no sooner pronounced that the mental con- 
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dition of the King was such as to incapacitate him from govern- 
ing properly than the uncle, with what appears to have been un- 
seemly haste, assumed the Regency, and, supported by the ministers, 
despatched Count Hotsrein to ask the King to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Regency Council, which was practically soliciting 
his consent to a downfall that had already been precipitated upon 
him. The King, who was intrenched at his castle of Hohen- 
schwangau, repelled the deputation from Prince Lurrpo.p and the 
ministry, and ordered the arrest of Count Hoxsrgin. Backed by 
his devoted subjects among the mountain peasantry, there is no 
telling to what extremes of civil warfare the attitude of the King, 
had he preserved it, might have led; but it is clear that, whether 
of unsound mind or not, his spirit was broken by the charge of 
insanity that had been brought against him, and he presently sub- 
mitted to be removed by his physicians to Berg Castle, on Lake 
Starnberg. There, at six o’clock on the evening of June 13, he was 
drowned. There was but one known witness of his death, Dr. Gup- 
DEN, his devoted physician; and as the body of this witness was 
also found in the lake, the particulars of the tragedy can only be 
a matter of speculation. Whatever the secret of his taking off, 
it is apparent that the death of King Lupwie has caused a com- 
plete revolution in the political affairs of Bavaria, and the Ultra- 
montane party, by which the King was cordially disliked, is now 
in the ascendency. By the right of succession Prince Orro, the 
younger brother of King Lupwie, who was born on April 27, 1848, 
succeeds to the crown, but for many years this prince has been a 
lunatic, and although he becomes King of Bavaria in name, Prince 
Lurrpo.p, as Regent, is the actual sovereign, and the house of 
Wirre.ssBacx is now in power. Thep transfer of the crown 
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from the branch of Maxmautian IL, the father of Lupwie, to that 
of LurtPo.p, the uncle of Lupwic, has an unmistakable tendency to 
unite the interests of Bavaria and Austria, and to remove Bavaria 
from sympathy with the German Confederation. 

The deceased King was born on the 25th of August, 1845, at 
the Castle of Nymphenburg, and while still in his eighteenth year 
was called to the Bavarian throne, upon the death of his father on 
March 10, 1864. His boyhood had been passed in deep seclusion, 
and amid surroundings sufficiently romantic to develop the poetic- 
al side of a nature which, if not altogether weak in the element 
of character, was essentially emotional, and averse to grappling with 
the practical problems of life. 

The stories of the adventures and eccentric performances of the 
dead King have no doubt been exaggerated; but they were suffi- 
cient to cause wonder and astonishment wherever they were read. 
Regardless of expense he erected magnificent castles on the moun- 
tain-tops, and caused artificial lakes to be made where, beneath 
artificial moonlight, he could listen to the music he loved best. 
He concealed himself by day, and at night, in splendid chariots, 
the wheels of which were covered with rubber tires, rode swiftly and 
noiselessly over the mountain roads, preceded by many outriders 
bearing torches in their hands. And yet when the emergency 
arose, this dreamer awoke from his dreams, and by allying Bavaria 
with the German cause when the Franco-German war broke out in 
1870, disappointed the hopes of Napotgon, who had expected in 
South Germany to find a powerful ally. As has been said else. 
where, “‘ Bavaria’s example was electrical in Germany, and when 
King Lupwie gave the order for his soldiers to move, German unity 
was essentially an accomplished faot.” 
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WHAT IS SURE TO STICK. 


THE MOST QUESTIONABLE BRICK IN THE AQUEDUCT—SQUIRE. 
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CYNIC FORTUNE? 


A TALE OF A MAN WITH A CONSCIENCE. 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avuruor or “Finst Person “ Rainsow 
Goip,” Mopet Fatuer,” Ero. 


XV. 

Tuxrk are thousands of passably brave people 
who are experimentally aware that fears which 
are barely supportable in the night-time vanish 
with the coming of the day. When Gabriel Ken- 
yon awoke, at the entrance of his quiet and well- 
conditioned servant, and the man drew aside the 
curtains and pulled up the blinds, the warm sum- 
mer sunlight, already lying broadcast about the 
landscape, seemed at once to banish the troubles 
which had haunted him in sleep. The cause of 
his fears had been altogether too shadowy to en- 
dure; and as he dressed, he wondered a little at 
himself for having been touched by it at all. 

In a little while his thoughts passed to what 
seemed a more substantial trouble. It was not 
strange that, with the abnormal training he had 
given himself, he should have grown profoundly 
superstitions. It bad been a habit with him, in 
the days when he was first becoming persuaded 
of his own regeneration and pardon, to make the 
decision of his puppet Providevce hang upon any 
little trifle. The unexpected submission of a 
quarrelsome tenant with a turn for litigation— 
the passing of a cloud from the landscape—the 
very flight of a bird from a bough—and a thou- 
sand other things as little bearing on his case, 
had been accepted by him as omens. In his more 
nervous times he played, as it were, at piteh and 
toss for his own soul; and in the practice of the 
sortes (which was a favorite occupation of hi-) 
was elevated or depressed by the text he fell upon. 
Aud now he made the question of Lord Bagleigh’s 
proposal to Helen, and her acceptance or non- 
acceptance of it, a test. If he were really and 
truly pardoned, Helen would consent ; if he were 
not really and truly pardoned, but were yet in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity, her 
refusal would be a sign to him. 

In his inmost heart he was rather relieved to 
have come to this conclusion about the Bagleigh 
episode, because he desired the match; and his 
new view of the proposal left him conscience-free 
to do his best in order to secure it. 

To unravel and to reel up into orderly narra- 
tive the spider’s-web sophistries he constantly and 
hourly spun for himself would be tedious, if it 
were possible ; but this much may be taken as an 
indication. 

It was his habit in fine weather to walk for 
half an hour before breakfast, and this exercise 
was generally taken in his own grounds. This 
morning, being wishful to be left alone with his 
thoughts, he passed through the gate and walked 
toward the village, where an occasional nod of 
urbane condescension was all that was expected 
of him in the way of social intercourse. 

It may have been an active factor in the forma- 
tion of the local opinion about him, that he per- 
mitted himself none of those relaxations in attire 
which are customary with English gentlemen. 
Nobody had ever seen Mr. Kenyon, since he took 
up his residence at the Lodge, in morning tweeds. 
The logal rustic imagination would have failed to 
picture him as he would have appeared in a round 
hat and a shooting jacket. He was invariably 
dressed in black. A frock-coat cut somewhat 
long, in a rather alitique but prodigiously respect- 
able style; a glossy hat, rather unusually broad 
in the brim, and having something of an ecclesi- 
astical, or even episcopal, suggestion in its form ; 
high collars, of the shape which had been fash- 
ionable in his youth; a satin stock, the shining 
buckle of which showed behind his neck as he 
stooped in walking; black gloves, which were al- 
ways tight and new and glossy—all these things, 
in conjunction with his staid walk and the studied 
deliberation and suavity of his address, helped 
to mark him in the minds of his less important 
neighbors. They indicated respectability of the 
highest and solidest surt; they even indicated 
goodness. 

He was getting on in years now, and, what with 
his age and his troubles, his hair had grown to 
a silver whiteness. His scrupulously shaven face 
had a delicate but not unhealthy pallor. He 
walked slowly, with his hands behind his back, 
or held in front of him as he toyed with his gold- 
rimmed pince-nez. It would be hard to picture a 
more respectable figure than he presented as he 
passed slowly down the village street, returning 
here and there the salutations with which he was 
greeted. 

Auguste Moreau had never seemed more pro- 
foundly and securely buried than at the hour 
which-heralded his resurrection. 

At the doorway of the village hotel, Mr. Ken- 
yon discerned a stranger of unmistakably foreign 
aspect. He was dressed coarsely and cheaply, 
and he carried his fineries with an almost fero- 
cious swagger. Mr. Kenyon gave him a conde- 
sc@ndingly polite “Good-morning,” being always 
willing to impress by his urbanity. The foreign 
stranger raised his hat, and responded to his salu- 
tation with a marked accent. Gabriel passed on, 
not displeased at the impression his aspect had 
evidently produced upon the foreign person. Gus- 
tave Peltzer stared after him, and no more as- 
sociated him with Auguste Moreau than with the 
man in the mgon. But a small bald man, who 
stood bareheaded within the doorway, felt the 
palms of his hands suddenly hot and moist, and 
rubbed them together with a feeble groan as the 
‘unconscious quarry and the unrecognizing hunts- 
man saluted each other. 

“ What ails you, mon bon Y” cried the swagger- 
ing foreigner, turning at the sound, and looking 
in at the doorway. 

* Begun in Werxcy No. 1535. 
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“ Rien,” responded the poor Sullivan, miserably, 
“rien de tout.” 

“ Order for me,” said Peltzer, “a little glass of 
brandy, and pay for it. It is well you came here. 
This scoundrel of a patron here demands to be 
paid for all things before they are served, because 
I am without baggage. By-and-by, my friend, I 
will affront him with the sight of more money 
than he ever saw before.” 

Sullivan rubbed his baldness pensively, wag- 
gled his head, and tried to smile; but his at- 
tempt to recall his old self was a failure, and he 
went off dismally to order the brandy the im- 
perious Peltzer had demanded. | 

Meanwhile, Gabriel pursued his way in the odor 
of respectability, and savored with an even un- 
usual relish the marks of respect and considera- 
tion with which he was greeted. He appeared at 
the breakfast table at the stroke of nine, and 
took his seat there. Douglas had already intro- 
duced the Major to Helen, and the quartette sat 
down in a rather unsocial silence. Morton was 
still exercised by his own particular problem. 
Douglas was a little puzzled and disturbed by his 
old comrade’s manner. Gabriel was sunk deep 
in the consideration of his test and its chances ; 
and Helen was thus left with nobody to talk to 
her who did not give her cross questions or 
crooked answers. 

In the middle of the repast the venerable Par- 
tridge toddled in with the post-bag. Gabriel un- 
locked it, discovered there two or three letters 
addressed to his niece and one to Douglas, to- 
gether with some ten or a dozen directed to him- 
self. He threw these down, after sorting them 
from the others, and the Major, on whose side 
of the table he laid them, saw at the top of the 
little pile the broad superscription of Sullivan’s 
letter. It fascinated him, and his talk began to 
go altogether at random. In answer to Douglas, 
he said one or two things so manifestly inappro- 
priate and absurd that even Gabriel came out of 
his preoccupation to stare at him. 

The Major noticed the sensation he produced, 
and made a strenuous effort to command himself. 

Kenyon showed no dispysition to hurry over 
the reading of his correspondence. He pushed 
the letters about with the tips of his fingers, 
looking idly at the address of one and the seal 
of another, and then continued his breakfast. 

Sullivan’s letter was now more than half-way 
hidden from the Major’s gaze, but whether he 
looked at it or not, he was forced to read its 
contents over and over again, and the very flour- 
ishes of the capitals and finals were clearly be- 
fore him. 

It seemed an age before Gabriel had finished 
his frugal breakfast ; but at last he rose, took up 
his letters in both bands, nodded round in a cas- 
ual manner, and withdrew, to the Major’s mo- 
mentary but prodigious relief, to the library. 

Here he seated himself at a knee-table which 
stood in the recess of a bow-window looking upon 
the lawn. He laid the letters down before him, 
and, drumming on the table with his fingers, sat 
thinking out the Bagleigh Providence test until 
he had brought himself to believe that he was 
fairly certain of success in it. Then he began 
to open his letters, turning each one round be- 
fore he broke the envelope, and making elaborate 
use of his delicate fingers in the manipulation of 
them. Sullivan’s epistle lay about half-way down. 
The plain blue business envelope and the broad 
clerk-like handwriting naturally told him nothing. 
He opened the letter with no sense of premonition 
of its contents; but the first words upon which 
his eye lighted brought him to his feet. He stood 
for a moment quite dazed and sick, and slowly 
and automatically reseating himself, he tried to 
read, He had so far seen nothing but the name 
of his cousin Robert’s murderer, and what with 
the sick singing in his head, the sudden film be- 
fore his eyes, and the way in which the paper 
shook in his trembling fingers, he could make 
out nothing more. At last he held the letter 
resolutely down upon the desk before him with 
both hands, and poring on it with a dreadful 
eagerness, mastered its contents. His face was 
of the color of lead, and he began to quake from 
head to foot, as though he had been struck sud- 
denly with palsy. 

Horribly as the letter affected him, he seemed 
at first to have no comprehension of it. He was 
like a man hit by a bludgeon, who is too much 
stunned to know for the moment what has hap- 
pened to him. But when the first ghastly terror 
of the shock had passed away, he re-read the let- 
ter, and saw that his dead-and-buried secret was 
alive and abroad again. When once his mind 
began to clear, he grappled with the phantom 
desperately, and struggled with it with all his 
might. The letter, in spite of its purposed am- 
biguity, was clearer than the day. His identity 
with Auguste Moreau was known. Moreau’s crime 
was known. 

But the letter offered help. Since the Major 
had read it, Sullivan had added a postscript to 
the effect that, if it were worth Mr. Kenyon's 
while to see him, he would be found, at the time 
at which this letter would be delivered, at the 
village hotel. ‘There could be no object in the 
writer’s mind in this, thought Gabriel, but the 
levying of black-mail. Well, there was little in 
the -way of black-mail which he was not pre- 
pared to pay. He knew that he could be forced 
to part with anything rather than have his secret 
known. 

He had scarcely come to this conclusion when 
a sort of blind, wild, fighting instinct welled up 
in him, and surprised him by its vigor and in- 
tensity. He would yield what must needs be 
yielded, but he would save himself at any hazard, 
and at least he would face this phantom fighting. 
To a man agitated by such thoughts as these, 
physical motion was a necessity; and he 
up and down the room until his quickened pulses 
and his unexpected fighting instinct so inspired 
him that he was able to sit down and write. The 
handwriting was hurried and disordered, aud had 


little resemblance to his usual characters, which 
were peculiarly small, neat, and cruel. 

In effect, the letter briefly informed Mr. Sulli- 
van that Mr. Kenyon was at home, and would 
see him at once. 

When it was written, enveloped, and addressed, 
Gabriel stood for a minute to recover a semblance 
of tranquillity,and then ringing the bell, directed 
the man who answered it to the Railway Arms, 
with instructions to ask for an immediate an- 
swer. The servant took the letter, noticing no- 
thing unusual in his employer’s demeanor; and 
Gabriel, walking up and down the library, re- 
signed himself to wait. 

Whilst he waited, he shot conjecture far and 
wide. Who was the man who threatened him ? 
How had he come to know anything which should 
enable him to threaten? And why had he him- 
self been allowed to live all these years in pros- 
perity and peace? None of these questions were 
answerable uutil the man appeared, but they kept 
up a clamor of anguished astonishment within 
him, and were as exigent as the very desire of 
safety itself. 

He walked faster and faster up and down the 
room in his excitement, and the motion gave him 
courage. It was all so long ago. He was so 
firmly established in respectability. He had for 
years borne a character so unblemished that the 
idea of charging him with such a crime must 
needs seem preposterous. He got up within his 
own mind a sort of blustering disdain atit. Was 
it possible that a man of hia position, of his fam- 
ily, of his reputation for ness, could be as- 
sailed by sucha charge? Then this high-soaring 
braggadocio was pierced through and through 
with fear, and fell to the ground like lead. What 
had been, had been. The thing was done; there 
was no undoing it. If it were proved against 
him, if it could be proved against him, iu spite 
of his repentance,in spite of the sanctity and 
benevolence of his life, in spite of that charming 
understanding with Providence that he had long 
arrived at, he would be tried, sentenced, and 
hanged—he, Gabriel Kenyon. 

When he had reached to this conclusion, and 
had begun to feel a hysteric rebellion at it as 
being altogether unjust and horrible, the man 
whom he had despatched to the Railway Arms 
returned to say that the person who had been 
sent for was in attendance. 

“ Let him come in when I ring,” said Gabriel. 
The walls of his body seemed to surround a vac- 
uum, and he was cold, and a little inclined to be 
sick. He was an abstemious man, as a rule, 
but he longed for a stimulant, and nothing kept 
him back from calling for it but the knowledge 
that the summons would bring in his visitor. He 
made a prodigious effort to recover his self-con- 
trol, and having drawn his chair away from the 
clear light of the window, he sunk into it, and 
laid a hand upon the bell-pull. He sat thus for 
a minute before he found courage to ring, and 
when at last he did so he sounded an unusually 
agitated and noisy peal. This brought in Mr. 
Sullivan, who advanced a few steps into the room 
and there paused, looking mucl: less like a man 
who was about to accuse another than a man 
about to be accused. 

Gabriel, fixing his gold-rimmed pince-nez with 
the trembling fingers of both hands, looked up at 
him, seeing nothing except that the man was 
there. What manner of man it was, his eyes 
refused to tell him. 

He cleared his throat, and in a voice which, 
though rather unusually harsh and dry, was still 
so commonplace business-like that its sound en- 
couraged him, he asked, 

“Are you the person who addressed me yes- 
terday, signing himself Cyrus Sullivan ?” 

“I had that pleasure,” Mr. Sullivan responded 
—* that honor.” 

“What was your purpose in writing that let- 
ter?” Gabriel asked. 

Cyrus murmured something, of which the words 
“amicable understanding” were alone audible. 
Kenyon began to gather courage more and 
more. 

“T must ask you to explain yourself,” he said, 
speaking pretty firmly now. “What was your 
object in addressing this letter to me ?” 

“ Well,” returned Mr. Sullivan, “I thought you 
might take it in a friendly way. I thought it 
might be useful to you.” 

This, though it was spoken with an extreme 
feebleness and humility, disconcerted Gabriel so 
profoundly that all his old symptoms came back 
again together, and he could find nothing to say 
in answer to it. 

* You see, sir,” pursued Cyrus, who was almost 
as much frightened as Gabriel himself, “that I 
am not the mover in this matter. If there should 
turn out to be anything against Mr. Moreau, I 
thought it might be worth while to put him on 
his guard.” 

“Why should you come to me,” asked Ga- 
briel, “ to speak of this man? Why, supposing 
that the man exists at-all, should you imagine me 
to have an interest in him ?” 

“T suppose, sir,” said Cyrus, tremulously, ap- 
pearing to disregard this question, “I suppose, 
sir, that you don’t remember me.” Gabriel look- 
ed toward him, and tried to make a stiidy of his 
features. 

“I do not remember,” he said, hoarsely, “ that 
I ever encountered you before.” : 

“T had the pleasure,” said Cyrus, “of travel- 
ling from Paris to Loudon with Monsieur Moreau 
on the tenth day of January, in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight.” 

Gabriel’s gray face went a tone graver. 

“After that,” pursued Sullivan, “I had the 
pleasure of accompanying you by coach as far as 
Perry Haughton. You may remember that you 
alighted at the King and Constitution.” 

The merest hiut of Sullivan’s habitual bird-like 
insolence of manner remained to him; but this 
was only because the fashions of a lifetime could 
not be thrown away in a moment. 
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As for Gabriel, he felt as though a net were 
being drawn inexorably about him. 

“What induced you,” he asked, speaking wit), 
great difficulty—“ what induced you to follow me 
here ?” 

“ T was instructed,” answered Sullivan, “ to fol. 
low Monsieur Moreau from Paris, and to find out 
where he went.” 

“ Who set you to watch this man Moreau »” 

He knew that the pretence was practically fu- 
tile, but he could not help employing it. 

“A gentleman,” responded Sullivan, “ who lived 
in the same house with him. A gentleman who 
occupied the room above him.” 

As if every day and hour and instant which 
stood between him and his crime had vanished, 
Gabriel saw the shabby, littered room, and the 
bed in the corner with the quiet figure on it. He 
could hear quite distinctly the sound of a muffled, 
irregular breathing, and for the first time in his 
life he was able to localize it. It sounded from 
overhead. 

“Who was the man ?” he asked. 

“ His name,” said Sullivan, “is Armand Camus, 
but he was known to you as Gustave Peltzer.” | 

“To me!” cried Gabriel. “No man of that 
name was ever known to me.” 

“He says,” rejoined Sullivan, “ that Monsieur 
Moreau, who was a doctor, knew him well, and 
attended him once when he broke his wrist.” 

“You know this man?” asked Gubriel, still 
with his eyes upon the floor. 

“ Yes,” Cyrus answered. 

“ Where is he ?” 

“ Here.” 

“Do you mean in Perry Haughton ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“You spoke in your letter,” said Gabriel, des- 
perately, feeling his way to meet what he knew 
must come at last—* you spoke in your letter of 
a danger which threatened Monsieur Moreau. 
What is that danger ?” 

“You see, sir,’’ Cyrus answered, with a fright- 
ened amiabilitv, “if what Peltzer says is true, 
and Monsieur Moreau were caught, he would be 
hanged.” 

Gabriel, still holding with one hand to the back 
of the chair before him, sent the fingers of the 
other nervously to his collar, where they tugged 
at it as if he felt a sudden tightness at the throat. 

“He would be hanged ?” said Gabriel. 

“The affair, sir,” said Cyrus, “happened in 
France, but it was—” He searched for a word, 
and only finding the one that came first, skipped 
over it as delicately as he could. “The affair 
was committed, sir, in France, but Monsieur Mo- 
reau was an English subject, and so was the oth- 
er gentleman.” 

“And now,” said Gabriel, “what is your ob- 
ject in bringing this history to me ?” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Sullivan, rubbing his hands 
together in a manner almost ingratiatory, “if I 
had not brought it, it might have been brought 
by another person in another way.” 

“And you suppose me,” said Gabriel, still hid- 
ing himself behind that unavailing shelter which 
concealed no tremor of his inmost heart—“ you 
suppose me to be interested in the affairs of Mon- 
sieur Moreau, and I presume you expect me to 
induce him to make some recognition of your de- 
sire to be of service to him.” 

And here, almost as much to his own surprise 
as to Gabriel’s, an unexpected trait declared itself 
to Mr. Sullivan. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t. I could not touch a 
penny if I wanted bread.” He spoke with vehe- 
mence, and for the first time naturally. 

“What do you want, then ?” Gabriel asked. 
“Why do you come here ?” 

“I don’t know why I came here,” responded 
Cyrus, “ except that that damned scoundrel gloat- 
ed so; I couldn’t bear to think of having had 
a hand in it. If you take my tip,” he added, 
“you'll get from here as fast as you can get 
anything to carrv you. He’s got neither heart 
nor bowels. He'll bleed you to your last six- 
pence, and as likely as not when your cleaned 
out he'll write to Scotland Yard.” 

This was by no means what he had come pre- 
pared to say. The Major’s shot had hit the 
mark, and Mr. Sullivan’s primary intent to warn 
Mr. Gabriel was at least tinctured by some hope 
of securing pecuniary benefit. But when he 
came to the point, he discovered that he was not 
of the stuff of which black-mailers for crime are 
made, and a sudden vivid horror of money got in 
that way took hold upon him. Besides this, the 
feeble little Cyrus, who had hardly ever kept a 
conscience in his life, and had long since ceased 
to trouble himself much about small scruples of 
any sort, felt it in his heart to be a deadly pity 
that so respectable ing a personage as (a- 
briel Kenyon, living in such a house, and owning 
such a property and such a reputation, should be 
submitted to the final pains and penalties of the 
law for a crime committed so long ago. He was 
not a statesman, he was not a moralist. His 
chief faults were that he lied and was lazy; his 
only virtue was that, in so far as he could be, he 
was harmlessly good-natured. He had begun an 
enterprise which was altogether too laborious for 
him, and he here abandoned it. 

“If I could have got at you before,” he said, 
“IT would have given you the office earlier. But 
when I got down last night, I found that fellow 
here before me; and now, if what he’s got to say 
is true, the best advice that anybody can give 
you is to cut and run, and leave him in the lurch. 
You don’t know at any minute when he'll turn 
up; and if he once lays hold of you, he’ll stick 
like a leech.” 

Gabriel began helplessly to turn his eyes this 
way and that, and wore suddenly every sign 
which marks a hanted creature. And whilst Sul- 
livan was pressing him to lose no time, and he 
was casting here and there to guess what he 
might do to save himself from the threatened 
danger, something of a fracas arose in the hall 
outside, and a bullying voice was heard. 
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‘Mais, mon ami, je le connais depuis long- 
temps. Nous sommes de vrais amis—de vieux 
amis! Laissez moi,donc! Ov est il, ce Mon- 
sieur ‘Kenyon? Je voudrais bien |l’embrasser. 
Moi—son ancien camarade—le cur de son 
coeur—l’ame de son ame!” 

“T can’t understand a word von’re saying,” 
piped the voice of the ancient Partridge. “ You 
don’t suppose that a fellow like you can force 
your way into a gentleman’s house whether he 
will or no, and go where he wants to? If you 
don’t go, I shall have to call the police.” 

“ Je n’ai pas peur de ¢a,” cried the voice out- 
side. “Je vous comprends, mon bon, parfaite- 
ment, malgré le fait que je ne parle pas Anglais. 
Mais laissez moi passer, ou je vous écraserai.” 

“Thank God,” cried Gabriel Kenyon, piously, 
“there is not a creature in the house who can 
understand him!” 

But at this instant the voice of Major Morton 
broke in upon the mingled tones of Partridge 
and the intruder, demanding in perfect French to 
know the reason of the disturbance. At this, 
Gabriel cast both. hands above his head. 

“Jt’s all over,” he said, over!” and mov- 
ing his hands with a dreadful writhing motion in 
the air, whilst Sullivan looked vainly about for a 
hiding-place, he fell at full length upon the floor. 


XVI. 

The Major had packed up his scanty traps to 
be gone, and was on his way to the hall, with in- 
tent to seek out his host and bid him farewell, 
when the sound of Monsieur Peltzer’s bullying 
voice was first heard. 

“ And here,” said the Major to himself (being 
in need of no very great penetration or swiftness 
to enable him at once to grasp the situation )— 
“ here is Mr. Sullivan’s partner.” 

He stood on the stairs for a moment to survey 
Peltzer. That personage had obviously taken 
more cognac than was good for him, and he was 
so exalted at the prospect of being able to bully 
a man of Kenyon’s social pretensions, and by his 
own conceptions of-the wealth of the immediate 
future, that he shone alPever with a swagyer- 
ing complacency. 
~ The Major had not had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Monsieur Peltzer until now, but he knew his 
kind, and when the intruder began to threaten 
the old butler, he thought it time to interfere. 

“Come, come,”’ said the Major, déscending the 
stairs, “ what is all this row about ?” 

Peltzer swaggered round upon him, and flour- 
ished off his hat with an insolent leer of mock 
politeness. 

“TI have the honor,” said he, “to be a dear and 
intimate old friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s. His 
domestics refuse to introduce me to his presence.” 

“ You had better send in your name to Mr. 
Kenyon, and state your business,” said the Major, 
quietly, 

It was no affair of his. It promised to be an 
ugly business for all concerned in it. He had 
not the faintest desire to intrude into the secrets 
of Messieurs Peltzer and Kenyon, whom he was 
already disposed to regard in his own mind as a 
very fitting pair; but he had no sooner set eyes 
upon Peltzer, and heard him speak, than he ex- 
perienced a vivid longing to see him soundly 
horsewhipped, 

* But, my friend—” said Peltzer, laying a hand 
upon the Major’s shoulder. 

“ Take your hand away,” said the Major, inter- 
rupting him with little ceremony, and holding him 
at a distance with the point of his walking-cane. 

“My friend,” said Peltzer, unabashed, “I de- 
sire to give Monsieur Kenyon a little friendly 
surprise. I will go in and see him.” 

It was certainly no affair of the Major’s; but 
the man’s drunken insolence so angered him that 
he took upon himself to say, 

“T can assure you, you will do nothing of the 
sort.” 

. “Are you a friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s ?” 
demanded Peltzer, jeeringly: 

The Major returned no answer, but addressing 
Partridge, asked him if there were no able-bod- 
ied men-servants about the house. 

“ Half a dozen, sir,” said Partridge. 

“ Bring two of them,” said the Major. 

“ Bring twenty,” said Peltzer, who appeared to 
have understood the colloquy, though he made 
no pretence of speaking English. ‘“‘ Are you a 
friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s, sir?” he asked 
again; and again the Major disdained to answer 
him. “If any friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s,” 
said Peltzer, “stays me from doing what I want 
to do, Monsieur Kenyon will not be grateful to 
him. Monsieur Kenyon would desire that I 
should have my way. You shall see us in half 
an hour’s time from now, and you shall see how 
tenderly attached to me he is.” 

“Listen to me, Monsieur Peltzer,” said the 
Major. He had no other object in calling the 
fellow by the only name by which he knew him 
than to use it as a sort of ceremonious mockery ; 
but the effect the mention of the name produced 
was nothing less than remarkable. Monsieur 
Peltzer staggered back a pace, his blotched coun- 
tenance grew pale upon a sudden, and for a sec- 
ond or two his eyes roved like those of a creature 
taken inatrap. “ My mention of your name sur- 
prised you, I observe, Monsieur,” said the Major. 
“You may not have supposed yourself known.” 
His instinctive antagonism to this vile bird of 

rey from the galleys was making a partisan of 

im. “This is absolutely no business of mine,” 
he continued ; “ but if you have anything to say 
to the master of this house, go outside, send in 
a statenient of your business, and wait until you 
are sent for.” 

At this moment a bell in the servants’ quarter 
cm wildly again and again 40d again; and 

yon’s valet, running hurriedly to answer this 
unusual summons, pushed past the Major with a 
hasty word of apology,and opened the library door. 
Almost at the same instant, appeared in 
the rear, with the groom and the gardener, 
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“ Let any one so much as Jay a hand upon me,” 
cried Peltzer, “and I will ruin the house! I de- 
mand to see this Kenyon—lI insist !”’ 

The position into which the Major had allowed 
himself to be hurried was by no means either 
agreeable or dignified. He had, as a matter of 
course, no shadow of authority in Kenyon’s house, 
and no right to prevent any caller upon Kenyon 
from behaving as he pleased. If he had been 
but a little more intimate with his host of the 
moment, he would have felt his own position 
stronger. As it was, he saw that he had done 
more than-he had a right to do, and thought it 
time to effect a judicious retirement. 

“ This fellow,” he said to the men, “ is drunk, 
and is threatening your master.” 

In face of this statement, the groom and the 
gardener waited for no instructions. There was 
a little scrimmage along the hall, the Major fol- 
lowing with an air of languid interest; and at 
the end of it Monsieur Peltzer was ejected into 
the arms of Lord Bagleigh, who had at that mo- 
ment alighted from his horse at the door. 

The young nobleman, with his arms under 
those of the half-prostrate Peltzer, stared in 
sheer amazement at the Major and the servants ; 
but Peltzer, struggling to his feet, and freeing 


-himself from his Lordship’s unconscious grasp, 


broke into maledictions. 

“ So,” cried Peltzer, waving his arms in mad 
gesticulation, “ you eject me from the house that 
I could ruin! You throw me out of the presence 
of this assassin whom I could hang! I could 
hang him—this Kenyon—I could bang him !” 

“Oh, I say, come, look here, you know,” said 
Lord Bagleigh, addressing the Major, whom he 
recognized as the only gentleman in the group, 
“ this is pitching it too strong. I shall take it on 
myself to give this fellow in charge. Begad, I 
shall.” 

The Major recognized his Lordship, though he 
had seen him but once before. 

“He certainly deserves it,” he answered. “I 
would have done it long ago if I had had author- 
ity.” 

"There was tumult outside the house, for Peltzer 
was raving and cursing, and the groom and tle 
gardener were struggling with him to prevent 
him from re-entering ; and inside bells were ring- 
ing, and voices calling, and footsteps running 
here and there in strange confusion; but those 
outside the door were at present too much con- 
cerned with Peltzer to have eyes or ears for what 
was going on within. 

“Do you hear me?” cried Peltzer, struggling 
between the gardener and the groom. “I can 
hang him—the assassin! I will hang him like a 
dog. I tell you—you who throw me from his 
door—that I hold this Kenyon in my fingers, and 
can hang him like a dog!” 

“ Rather like a dog himself, begad!” said his 
Lordship, addressing the Major. 

And, indeed, Peltzer, yelping and snarling, did 
look rather like a dog of the homeless and dan- 
gerous sort. 

Over and.over again, the Major had confessed 
this was no affair of his; and yet he felt relieved 
to notice that Bagleigh paid no heed whatever to 
Peltzer’s asseverations of his power over Kenyon. 
To the young gentleman himself they sounded 
like nothing more nor less than the ravings of a 
lunatic, 

‘Mais, je dit, voyez vous—vous étes en ré- 
botte; ne c’est pas ?” said his Lordship, placidly, 
to Peltzer. 

At this the bird of prey from the galleys be- 
gan almost to scream with 

“Are you mad?” he cried. “Do you think 
you are friends of this Kenyon? Bring me face 
to face with him! Let me see him! Do you 
think you serve his turn by driving me from his 
door 

“ Really, begad,” said his Lordship, “I never 
heard anything like it! Take the man away. 
Take him to the police station.” 

The two men, glad enougt to get the order, 
wheeled Peltzer round and hurried him along the 
drive. He went, protesting vengeance and strug- 
gling against his captors. But these were stal- 
wart fellows, and in a little while they succeeded 
in getting him into a run; and Peltzer, whose 
habits were not conducive to vigor of body, was 
soon too much out of breath for invective. 


XVII. 


Whilst unusual things were happening within 
the walls of the Lodge, one of the most ordinary 
things in the world was happening just outside 
them ; for there, in the quiet, sunlit gardens, with 
the flowers blooming, and the birds singing about 
them in fit and pleasant accompaniment, a man 
and a maid were awaking broadly to the fact that 
they were falling in Jove with each other. As a 
matter of course, Dick Douglas was bound in 
honor to take no advantage whatever of the trust 
his host reposed in him. He could say nothing, 
but then, like the parrot famed in history, he 
could think a great deal; and thought in such 
condition has a knack of translating itself in a 
hundred ways without the help of speech. He 
aud Helen had already been self-conscious enough 
in each other’s presence, and had been forced to 
keep up an appearance of mere friendship by a 
constant gay raillery and flow of high spirits. 
But when Gabriel brought to the girl the first 
proposal of marriage which had been made to 
her, he did much toward making a woman of her. 
And now her self-consciousness was more than 
ever awakened. The gardens were large enough 
fur half a score pairs of lovers to bide themselves 
in, had they been so minded. 

For the space of half an hour or so their con- 
versation might have been- listened to by any- 
body; but by-and-by it became, and almost in 
spite of themselves, a little more intimate. 

“T shall have to go away in a day or two,” said 
Douglas. 

The girl said nothing, but busied herself in 
disentangling a knot her idle fingers had made a 
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moment or two before in the pendent cord from 
her parasol. This silence chilled him. It is 
noticeable that those signs which should be most 
eneouraging to a lover, and which are in them- 
selves the most broadly prophetic of success, are 
generally those which dash his hopes. 

“T had a letter this morning,” he went on, 
— “from Begg & Batter, of Chancery 

ne.” 


“Who are they ?” she asked. 

‘* They are a very influeatial firm of solicitors,” 
said Douglas, “and of course it’s a great stroke 
of good fortune to find one’s self applied to by 
them.” 

“My uncle says,” said Helen, “that you are 
likely to rise fast in your profession, Mr. Douglas.” 

“T shall try,” he answered, w'th that easy ob- 
livion of obstacles which is common to young 
men. “As a matter of course, I ought to be 
very glad to be called to town on such business, 
but somehow I am afraid I sha’n’t be.” 

He wanted to say a great deal Ynore than this, 


. and if the positions had been reversed—if he had 


been walking about the stately grounds which 
were one day to be his own, and could have 
looked from where he stood on farm and farm- 
stead which had been his father’s before him, 
and must ultimately come to him, and if the girl 
had been, say, a governess, with no prospect but 
one of labor and of straitened means before her 
—he could have said all that was in his heart to 
say. Honorable poor men do sometimes make 
love to rich women; but there are few such ob- 
stacles to love as money. 

“The moralists are very severe about idle- 
ness,” said Dick, not that he wanted to qualify 
what he had said before, but because her silence 
made it seem necessary to say something; “and 
yet I must confess that I find it very pleasant.” 

“Tf I were a man,” she answered, glad to find 
her feet upon firm ground again, “I do not think 
1 should like to be idle.” 

“* Not occasionally ?” he asked. 

“ Perhaps occasionally,” she answered, with a 
little laugh, and somehow found the firm ground 
gliding from under her again. 

“T am sorry to go,” said Douglas, resolute not 
to say more than he ought to say. “ One cannot 
exchange all this for Chancery Lane and Fleet 
Street without a little reluctance.” 

“No,” she answered ; “ the country is pleasant- 
er than London at this time of year.” 

“*Much,” said Douglas, rather forlornly— 
“much pleasanter.” He had it in his mind to 
say that he could have forsaken the landscape 
for a dungeon under given circumstances with 
great joy, but he repressed himself heroically. 

The silence began to be embarrassing ; and by- 
and-by Helen, feeling that she had been cold about 
his going, ventured to say, 

“We shall be sorry to lose you, Mr. Douglas.” 

There are ways and ways of saying things, and 
the words might mean much or nothing. As she 
spoke them, they sounded like the iciest little bit 
of commonplace conceivable. 

“ One likes to think that one’s friends are not 
absolutely glad t6 see the last of one,” said Doug- 
las, making his tone as commonplace as hers. 

“The last ?” she answered, looking up at him 
with a smile of complete self-possession. And 
yet (if one may tell the truth about a girl’s feel- 
ings in a case like this) she was so far from be- 
ing self-possessed at the desolate prospect the 
words conveyed to her, that the very light and 
warmth of the landscape seemed to die away as 
she spoke them. “It would be a strange friend- 
ship that would delight in that.” 

She felt as if this, in its boldness, were an al- 
most awful thing to say. 

“T suppose so,” the young fellow answered. 
“T have enjoyed myself immensely,” he added, 
in the very tone he might have used if his com- 
panion had been of his own sex. 

“T am afraid you have found us a little dull at 
times,” said Helen. 

“ Dull!” he said. “Is Paradise dull? I have 
never been so happy in my life.” 

Now, to be. thirsty with a cooling draught at 
hand, and to long for that cooling draught and 
not touch it, is one thing; to put it to the lips 
and, having tasted it, to set it down again, is an- 
other and a much more arduous business. Doug- 
las—to follow out this original and striking meta- 
phor—set the glass down, but did so with so keen 
an inward longing that he had never felt the like. 

If the girl had spoken the truth she might 
have answered, “ Nor I, either.” But it is no re- 
cognized part of a girl’s duty in such cases to tell 
the truth; and the earnest little quiver of con- 
viction in her companion’s voice frightened her. 

Love’s path is proverbially lined with roses, 
but the roses have their thorns. 

There was nothing in the world which could 
have given her so much joy as to know that this 

sien young barrister loved her; but if by a 
look or a tone he so much as began to hint at it, 
she was afraid of him. 

It is all a very old story, but delightful to lin- 
ger upon. Little patches of sunlight on her dress, 
her hands, her hair, flickering illuminations of a 
cheek the color of a rose-leaf, or an ear the color 
of a shell, the white contour of throat and chin, 
the delicate and scarcely perceptible motions of 
the lips, thoughts that seemed to swim transpar- 
ent in the candid, beautiful gray eyes—the least 
of these things brought an aching sweetness to 
the lover’s heart. Never sunlight fell on any- 
thing half so precious as the little foot, the un- 
gloved hand, the bronze hair it turned to gold, 
or the shell-like little ear. He would have kissed 
every sunfleck had he dared. He would, had he 
dared, have knelt before her and adored. 

A good little girl, a little prettier than the com- 
mon run of good little girls in England—though 


that may be saying much—and he made a god- 


dess of her, a creature of another sphere! And 
he, without being an altogether commonplace 
young man, can scarcely be supposed to have jus- 
tified her estimate of him; for to her mind, quite 
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naturally, he was wise and learned beyond his 
years, and good and noble and handsome beyond 
belief. 

They longed to tell each other of each other's 
perfections—he in his passionate male fashion, 
and she in her virginal and, as yet, passionless 
way. 

The young man’s declaration kept them both 
silent foratime. The girl walked on by his side, 
touched by numberless slight electric thrills, and 
tried so bravely to bring herself to order that 
when she spoke it was with a seeming of perfect 
indifference. 

“And when do you think of leaving us, Mr. 
Douglas?” 

“T am afraid I must go,” said Dick, mourn- 
fully—“ that I must go to-morrow.” 

“T suppose you find a pleasure in your work ¥” 
she said, not daring te give him even a momen- 
tary chance of sliding back to dangerous ground 
again. 

“In part of it,” he said, rather disinterestedly. 

Here they reached the limits of the garden, 
and, turning, saw the figure of the elderly Par- 
tridge ata distance. The old man moved at what 
was for him a very unusual pace, and made vigor- 
ous signs to some person who was invisible to 
Helen and her companion. He disappeared de- 
hind a stretch of trellised walk, and they forgot 
him and strolled on toward the house. 

“T hope,” said Douglas, in his lightest way, 
“that I shall have some opportunity of seeing 
you in town, Miss Kenyon?” - 

“Oh, I hope so,” she exclaimed. “But my un- 
cle’s feelings and prejudices are all against gay- 


ety. Do you know, I have never been in London . 


but once, and then to attend the May Meetings.” 

“You found them gay ¥” asked Douglas, look- 
ing down at her with a momentary gleam. 

‘Not very,” she responded. “I should have 
liked to stay for the season.” 

“I wish,” said the lover, half eagerly and half 
humorously, “that it were proper and. possible 
for a young man to chaperon a young lady. I 
think you might find scenes in London which 
would be brighter even than. the May Meetings.” 

If he had not been in love he might have of- 
fered this harmless little jest quite safely; but 
as it was. he began to thrill and tremble in the 
absurdest manner at the sweet and daring idea 
it conveyed to him. Oh, to have her to chaperon 
and guard—to show her the world—to give her 
whatever would make her happy—to have her 
under his wing, where no one should have a right 
to come between them! 

“Well, I am going away,” he went on, “and 
the holiday’s over. I shall think of Perry Haughi- 
ton very often.” 

She, catching at the meaning of his words, and 
not at the words themselves, had just begun to 
say, “So shall I,” but stopped at the second word 
in a little embarrassment. 

“ Shall you ?—shall you?” cried he, not think- 
ing of the words at all, but only of the thought. 
“T’ve had a very happy time here—the happiest 
I ever had in my life.” 

The glass was at his lips again, but he had 
once more to put it down. Perhaps, all things 
considered, he had said enough, possibly a good 
deal more than he had a right to say. This re- 
flection sobered and saddened him, and the girl, 
of course, could say nothing. 
toward the house, and whilst they were yet at a 


considerable distance from it, there broke upon , 


the air the sound of M. Peltzer’s later objurga- 
tions. His voice was clear enough, even at this 
distance, but, happily for themselves, neither of 
the young people understood the language in 
which he spoke. It would have been horrible to 
have been in the society of a lady within hearing 
of the language M. Peltzer chose to use; and 
Helen herself, though she could searcely have 
been expected to understand much of it, would 
have been necessarily shocked by the threats and 
accusations hurled against her uncle. But the 
unexpected tumult in so retired a quarter—a 
place where everything was commonly so quiet 
—set the girl running to see whiat might be the 
matter, and Douglas followed her. The storm- 


ing, raging voice rose higher and higher as it | 


went farther away. And then, when beth Doug- 
las and the girl were running fast, the peal which 
Cyrus rang upon the library bell sounded in their 
ears. All this was strange and alarming, and 
Helen, putting herself to her best speed, ran into 
the hall by the lewer entrance, and seeing two or 
three domestics with frightened faces clustered 
round the library door, passed amongst them, sob- 
bing for breath, and saw her uncle lying prone 
upon the floor, with his head supported by a stran- 
ger. Douglas, following closely, recognized the 
stranger to his own amazement. A stout woman 
—the cook—was standing irresolute and fright- 
ened, with a carafe of water in one hand and a 
glass in the other. The unconscious Gabriel's 
head and face, and Sullivan’s knees and hands, 
were all dripping. 

“Ride off for a doctor, one of you,” cried the 
girl, panting. “Quick! Quick !” 

At such a moment nothing was strange. It 


was no surprise to her to hear Bagleigh’s voice: 


behind her, speaking in tones of unusual decision 
and directness. 

“Take my horse. He’s standing outside.” 

The girl van to Gabriel, and Sullivan made way 
for her. , 

The rest entered the room, with the exception 


of the Major, who stood in the doorway, and, 


catching Sullivan’s glance, summoned him silent- 
ly with a beckoning forefinger. Sullivan obeyed 
the voiceless call, and approached the Major pale 
and terror-stricken. Morton laid a hand upon 
his collar, and gently insinuating his fingers until 
he had secured a firm grasp, he marched the lit- 
tle man before him to the hall door, and on to 
the gravel drive before it. 

“Now you and I,” said he, “are going to have 
a talk together.” | 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


They walked on 
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DRIVING TO THE ‘SOLDIERS’ 
HOME.” 


Trere are two drives to be taken by the visit- 
or to the city of Washington which are always 
spoken of first by the sight-seer as well as the 
resident, and both possess charms for the lover of 
fine scenery as well as for the student of history. 
Oue of these.drives is that over the Potomac by 
the Long Bridge, or the old Aqueduct Bridge at 
Georgetown, to Arlington ; the other is the drive 
north tothe Soldiers’ Home. The Soldiers’ Home 
drive is the most popular, as it is the most ac- 
cessible, and it bears repeated visiting without 
tiring the visitor, as does the melancholy ceme- 
tery at Arlington, with its thousands of eloquent 
white head-stones. The popular driving hour in 
Washington is just at sundown, after the dinner 
hour, which is earlier in most houses than it is in 
New York. When the tide has fairly set toward 
the Soldiers’ Home the pretty shaded streets in 
the northwest section are contributing all sorts 
of equipages to the procession that streams into 
Seventh Street Road from Fourteenth Street and 
Boundary Road—a sort of boulevard at the edge 
of the city, The asphalted roads stop at the 
boundary, and from that point over Columbia 
Heights, which rise sharply from the city limits, 
there are dirt roads tothe Home. It is but three 
miles from the city to the Home, and the road 
lies for a part of the distance through an unin- 
teresting neighborhood. It is a steadily rising 
road, however, and-as the carriages turn into a 
shaded lane, where the roadway is bowered by 
the trees on each side, the visitor sees that the 
city he has left is spread out before him far to 
the east and west. A little chapel and an inner 
gate arerpassed, and then a perfect road is found 
leading off to the right through a majestic forest. 
There are about five hundred acres in the enclos- 
ure, and they include stretches of lawn, forests 
that are the results of years of growth and care, 
lakes, gardens, farm patches, and the buildings 
for the old soldiers for whom the property was 
acquired. 

The drive by the east winds gracefully through 
field and forest until it reaches the immediate 
neighborhood of the Home—a large brick build- 
ing, with extensive piazzas, usually occupied by 
blue-coated veterans. The dormitories, kitchen, 
farm - house, residences of the Superintendent 
and his. subordinates, cluster about the Home, 
and close by it is the little cottage, not now 
used, but made familiar to everybody as the 
Soldiers’ Home cottage occupied by Presidents 
Bucnanan, Hayes, and Artur during 
the summer ‘months of their administrations. 
North of the Home is an attractive building, con- 
taining a library for the inmates of the Home, 
and beyond it, outside of the grounds, is the Na- 
tional Cemetery, with its 5424 graves. One 
who drives through the grounds and back will 
probably not be impressed with the elevation of 
the Home until the return. At the top of the 
hill, a short distance from the central buildings, 
a magnificent view of the city, the Potomac Riv- 
er, the hills of Virginia and Maryland, is obtained. 
The Capitol building is a conspicuous glistening 
white object in the middle distance, set in the 
green of the thousands of shade trees that rise 
above the buildings of the city. On a hill with- 
in the grounds, between the observer and the 
point where he entered, is the hospital, a large 
and substantial building, most favorably placed 
to catch any passing breezeinsummer. No well- 
informed driver will let a visitor to the Soldiers’ 
Home grounds fail to see what is called “The 
Vista.” It is a glimpse of the Capitol caught 
through the accidentally formed frame of foliage 
of several trees, and the effect is pretty. The 
roads in the Home grounds, which is a sort of 
park, not so extensive as Central Park, but more 
favored by nature, are maintained by the inmates. 
Begun by .an appropriation of the pillage money 
exacted by General Scorr from the city of Mex- 

ico, the Home is now supported by contributions 
from the soldiers in the regular army, with assist- 
ance from Congress. 


WHAT CAME OF A HOLIDAY. 


Mapam E—— and her daughters held a coun- 
cil of war, but assent to the proposed measure 
was a foregone conclusion. Never had that im- 
pecunious household been known to resist the 
allurement of gold. No matter when, how, or by 
whom presented, there was always ready a salve 
for conscience, and the filthy lucre secured ; so it 
was decided Mrs. Kent was to occupy the most 
desirable bedroom, second floor front, of Madam 
E——’s very select boarding-house. Shortly after 
installatien in this abode that lady writes : 


LETTER FIRST. 
MRS. KENT TO MISS LEE. 

“ Dear Lizzix,—I doubt whether my hopes are 
destined to know any kind of fruition. I have 
found not only a quict place, but a maliciously 
dull one, and it has been so long since I took off 
my work-a-day harness that-I believe I have for- 

tten how to enact the pleasing rdle of lily of 
the field; toiling not and spinning not were for- 
merly much to my taste, but now, released from 
the dull routine of daily tasks, instead of enjoying 
the blissful repose I anticipated, the weeks of 
my allotted stay here loom up appallingly. This 
is an oppressively genteel family, and Madam 
E—— eniulates the provident ant. It seems that 
the dead and gone E—— left her his irreproach- 
able name, a houseful of girls, and this pretty 
old home: So she ‘accommodates during the 
season a few boarders that come well recom- 


' mended,’ and upon the proceeds thereof main- 


tains the domestic ménage, not only ‘during the 
season,’ but from January to December. Though 
there are Sévres and silver, the viands served up 
are far less costly in character. I was never an 
epicure, but not being a dyspeptic, neither have 
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I a fancy for starvation rations. Besides myself 
there are in the house two families from New 
Orleans ; the women are beautiful as only those 


_creole women can be, likewise stupid and indo- 


lent; the men come out from the city once or 
twice a week. Aw reste, at six o'clock in the 
morning a maid awakens me to take a tiny cup of 
black coffee, which I am told the inhabitants of 
this latitude universally indulge in at this early 
hour, and being a coffee toper myself, I fell into 
the habit very readily ; then I hasten for my morn- 
ing bath. Thus far this has been the most delight- 
ful part of the day. I plunge into the briny waters ; 
the white-capped waves break over my head... . 

“The externals of the place, I must tell you, 
are far from unattractive; it is embowered in 
foliage ; mammoth live-oaks stretch their branch- 
es over and around it; there are rows of orange- 
trees, planted by Madam E—— herself more than 
a quarter of a century since; a lawn of emerald, 
and great oleanders that are one mass of pink 
loveliness from base to apex. A broad avenue 
leads directly to the beach. I often sit on the 
front steps watching the incoming tide, and lis- 
tening to the ceaseless murmur; but I am too 
restless by nature, I suppose, to be thus charmed 
into peaceful repose. Much I fear, Elizabeth, 
that Satan will find mischief for my idle hands. 
My sole occupation at present is devising new 
moods and tenses the passive voice of the 
verb ‘to love.” Remember my forlorn isolation 
and be charitable. Always yours, 

Avice Kent.” 


LETTER SECOND. 
OCTAVE COLOMBE TO A FRIEND. 


“ Dean LamBert,—I was about to urge you to 
join me here, when I discovered that ‘the days 
of my felicities make short arches,’ as well as 
other people’s. Helena, my fair fiancée, is still lav- 
ish of her smiles, and the crabbing is uncom- 
monly good, but a disturbing element has enter- 
ed my paradise. However, I must go back a 
bit. Do you remember that only country sum- 
mer of my existence? Exert yourself and recall 
it, though it was ten years ago. You probably 
know that I came home in quite an idiotic state. 
I had encountered a rustic maiden, proud, piquant, 
sparkling, and as pretty as one of her own rose- 
buds, who had effectually turned my head. Her 
father was a man of wealth and refinement, her 
mother one of the most charming of her sex, 
and even in that secluded region their home was 
a popular resort, where might have been encoun- 
tered the best society of the State, and thus the 
daughter of the house, whose life had been one 
of almost conventual seclusion, blossomed into 
a rare womanhood. To make a long story short, 
I wooed, but did not win, the dainty lady. I was 
so utterly confounded that I left the place with 
all possible speed. 

“It was quite a space before that wound cica- 
trized, and when, in the course of a year or two, 
the news drifted to me that the little gypsy 
was married, I experienced a queer, not to say a 
painful, sensation. Now leap over the interven- 
ing years and come to the present. About two 
weeks ago, as I was arrayed for the usual after- 
noon stroll upon the beach, when all the world is 
out driving or promenading, the following billet 
was handed me: 


“*My pear Mr. Cotompr,—After ten years it 
seems that my memory is more faithful than 
yours, for I saw and knew you, while you passed 
me without a token of recognition. I am forced 
to conclude that Father Time has played sad 
havoc with my appearance; nevertheless, the 
temptation to inform so old a friend as yourself 
of my proximity is quite irresistible. 

“* Avice Leg Kent.’ 


“T read this and glanced at Helena; then I 
looked again at the silver-gray envelop, black- 
bordered, with its tasteful monogram, and my 
resolution was taken. I hastily excused myself, 
and followed the messenger. 

She had been simply pretty before; she was 
regally beautiful now—tall, slender, graceful as 
a drooping willow; golden brown hair waving 
away from a brow of marble purity; a clear 
white complexion, colorless except the faint wild- 
rose tint on her cheek, and the deeper glow of 
her perfect lips arched like Cupid’s bow. She 
had the same old way I remembered so well of 
crossing the lissome hands on her lap in a tired 
way, temptingly within one’s reach, ‘so near and 
yet so far.’ A cluster of tuberoses was fastened 
at her throat, and I swear the overpowering per- 
fume, that Lorelei voice, or something, I know not 
what, stole all sense and reason away, and ten 
minutes had not gone by before I had forgotten 
all the world save the Circe beside me, and was 
thanking Heaven that the man whose wife she 
had been was dead. I had heard this long ago, 
but in rather an uncertain way, and in conse- 
quence had never been positive in my belief of 
it till now. Next day Helena, at my request, 
went to call upon my old friend. Mrs. Kent 
was ber usual self, smiling, winning, irresistible. 
Helena never appeared wo ushed, excited, 
very perceptibly nervous—and how her blond 
charms paled and faded beside that dark-eyed 
sorceress! I returned Helena safely to Madame la 
Mére, and spent the evening—you can easily guess 
where. Madame la Mére already begins to look 
distrustfully on me, and, upon my soul, I feel my- 
self a scoundrel; I cannot foresee the end; like- 
ly for me, if I get my deserts, an ounce of chloro- 
form and a free passage across the Styx. Can 
you aid me in finding a path out of this perplex- 
ing labyrinth ? “ OcTaveE.” 


LETTER THIRD. 
MISS LEE TO MRS. KENT. 


“ My pear Sister,— You didn’t say that you had 
met St. Peter and he had refused to pray, but cer- 
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tainly it would not have surprised me more than the 
statement that Octave Colombe saw and failed 


to recognize you. I should have thought that 
your shade in the spirit world would be a dear 
und familiar object to him, Have you ascertain- 
ed, my dear Talleyrand, whether he is still an eli- 
gible parti? If so, cultivate him by all means. 
I remember him as deliciously wicked and dis- 
tractingly handsome, and such a dancer! the 
bare recollection wafts me to the seventh heaven 
of delight. Have you a mind to become a girl 
of the period, and indulge in a little harmless 
round-dancing with your youthful—or rather an- 
cient—adorer ? Isuppose you will be quite shock- 
ed at the suggestion, but his company is demor- 
alizing, I know from experience. Submit your- 
self without a struggle to being lifted entirely off 
the floor (your toes are allowed to touch occa- 
sionally), put all your faith in him, for he is 
quite large enough to demolish any small craft 
that may collide with you, and—presto! where 
may so graceful a couple be found? Live over 
again, if you can, the bright, happy days of girl- 
hood, such as you knew before so much sorrow 
came our way, and may they restore to you ‘the 
bloom and freshness of long ago!’ 

“ As the great yo will reign supreme, now to 
my own affairs.. I do wish I could bring you to 
entertain my views about the stage; if I might 
only have your ‘Godspeed’ on my lonely way, 
wise Mentor, what a weight it would lift from 
mind and heart, and how quickly would I seek 
‘fresh fields and pastures new!’ Perhaps femi- 
nine capacity is limited, but assuredly the ave- 
nues of employment open to us are lamentably 
few. This agonizing over school-children is too 
trying for one of my temperament. I have 
parsed and parsed till I begin to detest mother- 
tongue, and I hear it profaned every day by the 
little barharians until I know the dry bones of 
the masters of our language rattle in their coffins. 

“Did you think of me yesterday on my birth- 
day? 

, ‘Ah, what shall I be at fifty, 

Should nature keep me alive, 


If I find the world so bitter 
hen I am but twenty-five ?’ 


The utter dreariness, the dead-level, of this ex- 
istence have taken all the life, all the soul, out of 
me. I have only feeling and energy enough to 
heartily wish that your lines may have fallen in 
pleasant places, and just malice enough to rather 
hope that a cloud will darken your sunshine at 
no very distant period, if it will hasten your re- 
turn. It is quite good of you to want me with 
you; the thought of anybody’s wanting me is as 
refreshing as it is novel, for, after due delibera- 
tion, I have been forced to conclude that if not a 
decidedly disagreeable young woman, I am far 
from sunny-natured. Do write often, and be- 
lieve me always, 
“ Affectionately yours, 


LETTER FOURTH. 
MISS LEE TO MRS. KENT. 


“Sister Mins,—Who is it that beguiles the 
golden hours? Who is it that has cheated them 
not only of all their pain, but of even a shadow 
of weariness ? 

“T almost see the Pascagoula and the Pearl 
as I saw them long, long ago, winding like silver 
ribbons through the verdant savannahs toward 
the blue waters of the Gulf. That extreme 
Southern country is very beautiful to me; the 
resinous woods, the almost reckless profusion of 
flowers, the moss-draped rocks, and then 
*To hear and see the far-off sparkling brine; 

Only so Sat were sweet, stretched out beneath the 
pine. 

“So the Lintons are out in their yacht for a 
summer cruise. What a lucky breeze it was that 
wafted them to Bay St. Louis! You are quite 
eloquent as régards the stately old asthe, 
but as to the son a trifle reticent. How strange 
that notwithstanding all the intimate intercourse 
of our families you two should never have met! 
Always you were at boarding-school, visiting, 
travelling, or he was at some of those miserable 
foreign universities, when you should have been 
together and falling in love, as our respected 
parents intended. Pity it had not been accom- 
plished before we were left alone in the world! 
Now when you have given your youth to anoth- 
er, when you have fallen into the ‘sere and yel- 
low leaf,’ along comes this chevalier, this perfect 
specimen. I gathered even from your meagre 
sentences that to see him was to love him. 

“ But how to dispose of Octave? This, I must 
confess, rather nonplusses even an expert schemer 
like myself. I foresaw some troublesome com- 
plication of this kind when your letters were 
brimful of picnics, regattas, moonlight strolls, 
and Monsieur Colombe for a running accompani- 
ment. Lounging away the morning hours be- 
neath the oleanders, conning Tennyson with the 
sweet diapason of the waves, is dangerous pas- 
time for susceptible folk, even though they have 
seen a few more summers than it is agreeable to 
confess. Since I can remember, you have been 
engaged in a perpetual game of battledoor with 
some masculine heart. I have often heard of 
‘ladies’ men,’ but I should call you essentially 
a ‘men’s woman,’ if I might invent a term. 
Standing in a near relationship to you, of course 
it is not expected that I should be sensitively 
alive to your charms, so that Iam unable to state 
whether it is your great innocent-looking brown 
eyes, the seductive pathos of that voice of yours 
which seems always laden with tears, or the ma- 
gical touch of your aristocratic fingers (your hands 
are beautiful, my dear; you do not belie your 
lineage there); but the fact remains—you have 
a fascinating way that the wisest of them are 
unable to resist. Much I fear you are not using 
it wisely. Leave Octave alone; give him a mo. 
therly pat on his brainless head, and recommend 
a night’s quiet sleep. 

“ Another word, aud I have done. That own, 
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only brother of ours, that graceless scamp, who 
has managed in the short space of eighteen years 
almost to exhaust our affection, and quite break 
our hearts, will sail on the 20th; if I did not 
know his employer to be one of the incorruptible 
sort, above complicity in such villany, I believe I 
should propose a heavy insurance on both ves- 
sel and cargo, and a bribe to some of the crew to 
scuttle the Gray Hagle in mid-ocean, having first 
secured him in the hold. What think you of 
the pious suggestion ? i. 


LETTER FIFTH. 
MRS. KENT TO MISS LEE. 


“My pear Liaziz,—When, utterly worn out 
body and soul, I came here to recruit my exhaust- 
ed energies, to find new vitality and courage for 
the battle of life, my wildest imaginings could 
never have bounded the occurrences of the last 
few weeks. 

“T never could have loved Octave Colombe ; 
that his face is faultless, his manner engaging, and 
his worldly possessions not to be despised by one 
like myself with the tastes of a Sybarite, I ad- 
mit; but, notwithstanding all these, I could not 
honor nor even be moderately content with one 
whose life is so aimless as his; he is utterly de- 
void of any ambition save to float down the 
stream. ‘I know what an earnest worker may 
accomplish, and I have no patience with men of 
brain and muscle who are simply dreamers and 
never likely to become more. Besides, when I ap- 
peared upon the scene, and found him dancing at- 
tendance upon Miss Holmes (the Helena to whom 
I have so often alluded), from certain indications 
I at once concluded that they were engaged, anil 
accepted the attentions he offered me in a very 
platonic spirit. Occasionally it did occur to 
me that he was a trifle more devoted than cir- 
cumstances demanded; but I knew the intense 
creole nature too well to attach undue impor- 
tance to such bagatelles. I cannot tell you when 
the knowledge first came to me that Mr. Co- 
lombe’s old penchant for me had returned with 
tenfold ardor, and I cannot recall exactly how 
he explained with cunning sophistry that it was 
only an ancient story between him and Helena 
Holmes, who was a distant cousin—a tacit agree- 
ment that in the course of years, when he had 
roamed the world over and was quite cloyed, he 
was to return and bestow upon this waiting maid- 
en the fossil remains of his heart. Things were 
going on serenely enough in this way,1 mean- 
time hoping to avoid any clearer understanding, 
when one day he burst in upon me in as differ- 
ent a way as could be from his usual indolent 
style, with a violent declaration of his affection, 
and demanding a return. He told me of the con- 
suming passion he had cherished until my mar- 
riage had forced upon him its utter |iopelessness ; 
he declared that a kind Providence had again 
united our paths that had so widely diverged; 
that devotion like his must inspire return; and 
he grasped my hands with such terrible earnest- 
ness, while his wonderful eyes seemed burning into 
my soul, until—oh, coward that I am !—instead 
of returning his gaze and giving him the only 
truthful answer I could ever make—no, no, a 
thousand times no—I temporized. I told him of 


my brief married life; I endeavored to show him 


how impossible it was that I could ever be to him 
what he desired ; but he only returned, ‘ You are 
free, Alice, and [ worship you; until you bid me 
leave you forever, I will never resign you.’ 

“It was at this critical juncture the Lintons 
arrived. I wrote you of Duke Linton, and now, 
after what I have just said, I must make the hu- 
miliating confession that from the hour of meet- 
ing him I became distrustful of all my theories 
past and present, and false to my dead love. 
The perfect realization of earlier hopes, and 
the mutual confidence and happiness resulting, 
were henceforth only ‘ portions and parcels of the 
dreadful Past.” When he stooped to love me, I 
could only own him my king, my king, the em- 
bodiment of my fondest, wildest dreams. Oh, 
child, I was never so insanely happy as in the 
short weeks that followed. Octave often visited 
me, and I was so jubilant that I tried to impart 
some of my surplus joy to him. When he was 
despondent I would cheer him, because I was 
grateful for so many kindnesses before Duke 
came, All too soon Linton senior, who had 
meantime been cruising about the coast, leaving 
Duke to my tender mercies, returned. _ The trim 
yacht was lying out in the bay, and the las¢ 
evening of her stay a collation was to be spread 
on board in honor of a dozen or so of the own- 
er’s friends. We were to assemble at Madam 
E ’s,and walk to the pier, where the row- 
boats were to meet and carry us out. The pro- 
gramme thus far was accurately fulfilled. For 
me the evening passed delightfully. I observed 
that Octave appeared rather moody and abstract- 
ed, and also that he drank a good deal of wine ; 
but it made only a momentary impression. As 
the tiny shells of boats were being lowered for 
our departure, I was sitting apart with Duke’s 
father, and when I went forward to take my 
place, found it already filled ; Duke had reserved it 
for me until the last moment, when, fearing that he 
might seem discourteous, he resigned it to some 
other lady, and it thus became necessary that I 
should make one of the party allotted to the 
second boat. This arrangement would have 
been altogether agreeable had I not by this 
means been separated from my lover and de- 
prived of the long walk from the pier to Madam 
E-——’s. There was a delay of some minutes, 
and so the first boat must have reached the land- 
ing before we were fairly started. 

“The night was perfect, and my happy heart 
was beating in unison with my surroundings. As 
we disembarked, Octave, without a word, offered 
me his arm. The moon was shining so brightly 
that his every feature was distinctly visible. I 
glanced at his face, and what I saw there thrilled 
me with horror. 
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“ “* Alice,’ said Octave, ‘do not grudge me the 
r remnant of the last evening we shall proba- 
bly spend together.’ 

“ ¢ Away with such lugubrious predictions !’ I re- 
turned, with a levity that was far from genuine; 
‘we shall doubtless enjoy many more.’ 

“ He continued hurriedly, in a low, constrained 
voice : ‘ Tell me, and tell me truly—this is no time 
for equivocation—do you mean to marry Linton »” 

“ For once my woman’s heart asserted itself. ‘I 
do,’ said I, proudly, and wrenched my hand away 
from the tight grasp with which he had seized it 
as he asked the question. 

““*Do you mean to say,’ he rejoined, ‘that af- 
ter years of waiting and longing, and, more than 
all, the maddening suspense of the last month, 
you are going to leave me forever, to give your- 
self to a man I hate? He cannot love you as I 
do; noone can. Alice, be merciful.’ 

“We had involuntarily paused. There was a 
horrible, an almost audible, silence, broken only 
by the regular monotonous washing of the waves 
on the beach. Yet I bravely smiled, and you 
could never fancy what the effort cost me, con- 
fronted by that pale face, as I quietly replied: 

“*This is worse than folly, my dear friend ; it 
is insanity. Gentle Helena is a fit mate for your 
fiery nature, and she would make you far happier 
than I ever could. In a little time I shall have 
passed as entirely out of your life as though you 
had never known me.’ 

“The answering gleam in his eyes literally trans- 
fixed me. Another moment, and a jewelled sti- 
letto that I had often seen in his possession was 
flashing in the moonbeams. LEartli, sea, and sky 
seemed to melt into one, and I was only conscious 
of a wild prayer that somebody would come. 

“ At that instant there was a sudden tread, and 
a voice I knew exclaimed, ‘ Merciful Heaven! 
Colombe, are you mad?’ And I swooned away. 

‘* When I recovered, Duke and I were the sole oc- 
cupants of Madam E *3 summer-house, whith- 
er he had borne me. He accompanied me to the 
house, and at my earnest request left me at the 
door without arousing any of the family. I had 
no mind to furnish subject-matter for a nine 
days’ wonder. He had previously explained his 
opportune arrival: he and Gilbert Ridley, his 
cousin, having accompanied their friends home, 
and then loitered on the gallery for a little fur- 
ther conversation, were returning to their hotel. 
To cut short this rather extraordinary letter: 
Duke arrested the blow with which Octave in- 
tended to terminate my earthly career, and in an- 
other moment his cousin had seized the madman 
and held him fast. His indomitable will and 
Herculean strength combined absolutely forced 
Octave to accompany him; and afterward I as- 
certained that he succeeded in calming his parox- 
ysm and bringing him to a proper sense of his 
cowardly conduct to a defenceless woman. Next 
morning came to my darkened chamber—for you 
will not think it strange that I was unable to 
rise—a note from that poor, misguided Octave. 


“* Henceforth, Alice, you are safe from my per- 
secutions. I cannot forget the noble generosity 
of your lover which spared me when he saw my 
murderous knife about to plunge into your bosom. 
I shall cross your path no more. Be happy with 
the husband of your choice. Forgive me, if you 
can, and sometimes remember pityingly your mis- 
erable OCTAVE.’ 


“ August 31.—I add a line to tell you that this 
will scarcely reach you before Ido. My long ap- 
prenticeship to labor is about to end, and I shall 


return, not to the never-ending, still-beginning. 


music lessons, but to make hasty preparations 
for my marriage, which I have promised shall not 
be delayed later than October. 


THE NEW YORK “MACHINE,” 


On the surface, the Republican party organiza- 
tion in this city is composed of a General Coim- 
mittee elected on a general ticket, and of com- 
mittees for the various Assembly districts elect- 
ed in the several districts by the voters of the 
party, and the division of powers and duties to 
these various committees is supposed to be such 
as their mode of election calls for. In reality 
the organization and the control of the action of 
the party rest in the hands of a limited number 
of persons, who have been practically unchanged 
in fifteen years, and who have themselves been 
directed so largely by a will and intelligence which 
they have not themselves influenced, or even tried 
to influence, that the idea of a machine which has 
gradually been associated with them is more just 
and precise even than is generally realized. The 
nominal head of this small but powerful body is 
Mr. Srepuen B. Frencn, who is now, and for eight 
vears past has been, a Commissioner of Police, to 
which position he was named in 1878 by the then 
Mayor, Mr. Epwarp Cooper. Previous to that 
time Mr. Frencu had been, as indeed he still is, 
the “leader” of the Republican party in the 
county of Suffolk. Apart from his ordinary func- 
tions as the Republican representative in the Po- 
lice Board, Mr. Frencu is most distinguished in 
the recollection of city politicians by the ardor 
with which he opposed the nomination of Mr. 
Atonzo B. Cornecy as Governor in 1879, and by 
the part he played in the nomination of the then 
Secretary of the Treasury as Governor in 1882. 
He is credited with being very near the source of 
direction of the Machine, but it is generally un- 
derstood that his part in determining its policy 
is in a certain sense ministerial only. 

Next most prominent, and perhaps more im- 
portant in the Machine is Mr. Joun J. O’Brien, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Elections under the Police 
Board, whose status is defined among the “ boys” 
with much emphasis and significance as that of 
“the boss of the head-quarters gang.” When 


the foundations of the present machine were laid, 


about the middle of President Gaant’s first terin, 


‘Civil Justice 


Mr. O’Brten, who had for some time been a very 
active and faithful worker in the Eighth District, 
was given a position in what was to be the centre 
of power, the Custom-house, as a weigher, where 
he remained until he was transferred, on the eve 
of Mr. Hayes’s election, to the post he now occu- 
pies. In this post, and by reason of his residence 
in the Eighth District, as well as by the nature of 
the work which has been intrusted to him, Mr. 
O’Brien has been justly regarded as very high in 
authority, and as having intimate relations with 
the guiding mind of the Machine. He is a gen- 
tleman of pleasing appearance, great coolness and 
courage, and untiring energy, and in the work by 
which votes are secured and used at primaries 
and at the polls he has hardly a rival, though of 
late years he has had too much to do with larger 
matters to devote much time to detail. 
a great extent, has been left to his lieutenant— 

M . Rosert McCorp, who is as cool and un- 
tiring as his chief, and under an exterior of even 
more “ dudish” elegance, possesses gifts of great 
value in the management of voters and votes. 
Mr. McCorp has a room and residence in the 
Eighth District, but is a permanent “ guest” of 
the Victoria Hotel. He is extremely conserva- 
tive in his habits, and is a member of the con- 
tractors’ firm of O’Brien, McCorp, & Dany. 

Intimately agsociated with these gentlemen is 
Mr. Bernarp Biewin, who, with equal influence 
and activity in polities, has shown much more of 
the money-getting capacity. He, like Mr. O’Brien, 
entered the Machine from the Custom-house as a 
weigher in 1871, when the Custom-house was 
the natural souree of political promotion. He 
was a soldier in “the war,” and has a good rec- 
ord. He soon took up the business of Custom- 
house cartman, and later had important contracts 
with Castle Garden. He has been several times 
a member of the Assembly, and is an extremely 
“popular” man. He is in the Eighteenth As- 
sembly District, which, so far as the Republican 
party is concerned, he controls with a rule of 
iron. He has the reputation of “hardly ever” 
undertaking anything in politics that be has not 
accomplished. 

A fourth, and in many respects one of the 
most efficient members of the Machine, is Mr. 
MicuHakEL CreGcan, who also was a soldier, and a 
good one, who also came to the Machine from 
the Custom-house in the eventful period of ’70 
to ’71, and who is now a clerk in the court of 
He has charge of the Six- 
teenth Assembly District, commonly known as a 
tenement-house district, in which he enjoys the 
power of a benevolent despot. He is a man of 
moderate means. With these four men, who are 
the most conspicuous and active of the Machine 
managers, there must be ranged a fifth, Mr. Civil 
Justice “ So.” Surrn, of the Nineteenth Assembly 
and Eleventh Congressional districts. He is a 
man of higher grade of capacity than the others, 
and his sphere of activity is less limited and more 
independent. Le is the Warwick of Congress- 
men in his district, and not only enjoys the con- 
fidence but shares the counsels of the State and 
national leaders. He is shrewd, long - headed, 
quiet, and what the Eastern people call “ de- 
pendable.” He probably knows more aud says 
less about the “inside” of politics in this city 
and State than almost any other man connected 
with them, 

There are the names of others frequently con- 
nected with the Machine, but not really belong- 
ing to it or responsible for it, though active in 
politics. One is that of Mr. Jacop Huss, who is 
simply an ambitious man who has ruined himself 
in business without making a career in politics, 
and who has been rather an instrument and bene- 
ficiary of the Machine than a part of it. He is 
at present pensioned as a Subway Commissioner. 
Another is that of Mr. Sukripan Sook, who has 
fought against the Machine oftener than with it 
or for it, who is more of an amateur than a pro- 
fessional in politics, though tremendously in ear- 
nest in the pursuit, and who possesses the su- 
preme disqualification for a Machine man of be- 
ing a devoted admirer, follower, and supporter of 
Mr. BLAINE. 


TESTING THE NEW SLOOPS. 


In the present number is given a view of the 
new sloop yacht Mayflower as she appeared on 


‘the screw dock, June 16, taken from the same 


angle that the views of the sloops Puritan and 
Priscilla were, which were given in the WrekLy 
of August 29, 1885. It was intended to give the 
reader an idea of the difference between the 
three boats, all taken from the same point of 
view. The intention has scarcely been fulfilled, 
for the two yachts Puritan and Mayflower, 
looking at them from this point, are so nearly 
alike that the most expert designer could, un- 
less he saw them together, detect no. difference. 
The Ma is simply the Purtéan lengthened 
forward, and her lines of entrance made easier. 
General Painx, who owns her, is one of the most 
skilful of our amateur yachtsmen, which in these 
days is saying much; for our amateurs of to-day 
—Mr. Maxws 1, owner of the Daphne, Mr. L. A. 
Fisn, of the Grayling, Mr. Canriexp, of the Pris- 
cilla, Mr. Stuyvesant, of the Palmer, Mr. Pue- 
nix, of the Jutrepid—have taken the places of the 
professionals of old, the Wxsss,and the 
who have passed away, and who have had no suc- 
cessors, because there has been no work for them 
to do. 

General Parne was one of the syndicate which 
built the Puritan last year, and he sailed in her 
during all her season. In comparison with the 
Priscilla, she was defective only in running and 
reaching, and this defect he has sought to cure 
by extending her lines forward, giving her a long- 
er bow and an easier entrance. The Ma 
is some five feet longer than the Puritan. That 
is all the difference between them, and that the 
camera could not indicate. It has, however, suc- 
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—— in making an admirable portraiture of the 
yacht. 

That General Paine was correct in his views 
has been abundantly proven by the result of the 
last week’s racing. The regattas of the Atlantic 
and New York Yacht clubs, on the 15th and 17th, 
were unsatisfactory as races, and yet it was made 
apparent in the race of the New York Yaclit 
Club on the 17th that the Mayflower was: better 
than the Puritan. Opinions even of the most 
expert are not worth much as opposed to figures. 
It will be admitted that from the start off Owl’s 
Head to Buoy No. 8} both of these yachts had 
exactly the same conditions of wind and tide. 
They were not far from each other for this por- 
tion of the course, and the result, as shown by 
the official figures, is that the Mayflowcr maile 


This, to * this part of the course in 1h. 36m. 9s., while the 


Puritan was 1h.43m. 58s. From Buoy No. 8} to 
the Sandy Hook Light-ship, the Mayflower was 
lh. 6m. Os.; the Puritan, 1h. 9m. 20s. 

After this there was all sorts of weather. The 
Mayflower people, mindful that they had come 
from Boston mainly to capture a $1000 cup of- 
fered by the Seawanhaka Club on the 19th, did not 
care to risk their spars, and shortened sail on the 
approach of a squall, so that she was beaten at 
the finish. 

There was another yacht in this and the pre- 
ceding race of the Atlantic Club—the Priscilla— 
built last year, and beaten by the Puritan. She 
has been altered under the direction of one of 
the amateurs of whom mention has been made, 
Mr. CanFI£LD, and was sailed by him in both these 
races. The figures as regards these yachts are 
that from the start to Buoy No. 8} the Mayflower 
was lh, 36m., 9s., the Priscilla was lh. 37m. 
16s., showing that the Mayflower was the better. 
But from Buoy No. 8} to the Light-ship the May- 
flower was 1h. 6m., and the Priscilla was but 
59m, 10s. 

So from start to Light-ship the Priscila proved 
herself the best of the lot. The Adantic—the 
new yacht just built at Bay Ridge—need not be 
counted at all in this race of the New York Club, 
although she came in second; for in the only 
portion of the course where all had an equal 
chance she was left far behind. The race of 
the 15th was but a drift for the most part, and 
yet, in the only portion of it where any sailing 
was done, some real result was apparent. In 
this race the Mayflower did not start. From 
Buoy No. 8 to the Scotland Light-ship the yachts 
going with sheets a bit lifted, with a moderate 
breeze and a head-sea, the /’ritan’s time is bet- 
ter than that of either the Adlantic or Priscilla, 
and the time of the Adlantic is better than the 
Priscilla’s time; yet after passing the Scotland, 
and hauling sharp on a wind, the breeze extreine- 
ly light, the Adlantic went through the lee of the 
Puritan, and the Prisci/la came up behind both 
of them and passed fairly in between them, 
squarely beating both, and getting first around 
the Sandy Hook Light-ship, where the artist has 
happily caught ber just after she had set her 
spinnaker for the run home. 

So, then, taking these two races as a basis for 
an opinion, there does not seem to be the least 
doubt but that in ten races over the course of 
the New York Yacht Club in weather such as 
prevails from the first of June to the first of Sep- 
tember—the three yachting months—the Pris- 
cilla would win seven out of the ten, with the 
Mayflower second. 

How the result will be in strong breezes, when 
tup-sails must be handled, or when reefs must be 
tied down, is something that no one can now tell 
anything about. Judging from the performances 
of the Priscilla last year, in rather heavy weather, 
the probabilities are that she will, when thus 
tried, be nearer the fourth than the first position. 
June 19, at the Seawanhaka Club regatta, the 
Puritan was first and the Priscilla second, though 
the Mayflower, starting too late, made better time 
than either, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


An Englishman said to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes recently that what had struck him most 
in America was “ the artistic finish of the Amer- 
icans.” It is hard to tell, of course, just what 
he meant by that, and perhaps the harder be- 
cause he did not undertake to explain it. Amer- 
icans are finished variously, if he referred to the 
finish which they exhibit in their own persons, 
In one sense no American can be said to be fin- 
ished before his natural conclusion or demise: 
but it is hardly probable*that the Englishman in 
making his observation had this in mind, or that 
by “artistic finish” he meant the finish produced 
hy tornadoes, or Apache Indians, or ice-water, or 
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any of the similar American agencies of finish 
which are calculated to awaken the interest of 
foreigners. It is possible that he referred to the 
personal appearance of Americans, and that he 
had been impressed by the tailoring over here, 
and by what he had seen in the barber shops. 
A good deal of rather warm discussion has been 
carried on.as to whether the German style of 
barbering the hair straight up, like young onions, 
or the American fashion of wearing it smeotihed 
down upon the skull so as to present a sort of 
drowned appearance, affords the more artistic 
finish, but there is no doubt that the American 
way is artistic to a degree. The English ob- 
server, again, might have had in mind the finish 
which Americans bestow upon things rather than 
upon persons—as, for instance, the finish of sew- 
ing-machines, or piano-fortes, or parlor stoves. 
There are, in fact, so many matters that he may 
have meant, but that it is not certain he did mean, 
that one is discouraged from pursuing his mean- 
ing further. 


An Italian mesmerist has been subjected to an* 
investigation by the Board of Health of Milan on 
the strength of a charge by two learned profess- 
ors of that city that his experiments injure the 
nervous organizations of those upon whom they 
are practised. The mesmerist declares tiiat thev- 
do not; but at the same time he has boasted of 
having by his art compelled several professors of 
the University of Breslau to dance a jig, and it is 
generally believed that the business is injurious 
to the poise and dignity of individuals, even if 
their nervous organisms are not impaired. The 


Board of Health withholtis judgment. 


A Michigan fisherman, who had imprudently 
made captive a bear's cub which he had en- 
countered in the woods, was pursued by the 
cub’s mother. The fisherman dropped the cub 
very soon, but this act failed to placate or di- 
vert the attention. of the parent bear, which 
pressed him hotly. At one moment she was so 
close that she was enabled to secure a mouthful of 
the fugitive’s apparel. His strength was fast giv- 
ing way, and the bear betrayed-no sign of_fatigue 
or of relenting, when the fisherman bethought 
him of an expedient. Ie had heard that the 
most ferocious of wild animals were subdued and 
terrified by fire, and drawing a newspaper from 
his pocket, he touched a match to it, and dashed 
it blazing into the bear’s face. The effect was 
magical, The bear rolled over and over, scream- 
ing with: terror, and on regaining her feet forsook 
the field with astonishing rapidity. A newspaper 
which prints this story facetiously heads it, “ The 
Power of the Press.” 


A California’ newspaper letter tells of a re- — 
markable habit of a sort of birds called “ road- 
runners.” From this it appears that these birds 
have a deadly antipathy to rattlesnakes, which 
they attack and destroy upon every possible oc 
casion. The possible occasion occurs when the 
rattler is asleep. Taking great care not to dis. 
turb it, the birds collect a quantity of the fallen 
leaves of the prickly-pear, which they arrange in 
a circle about the snake until they have built a 
considerable wall. When it is done, the reptile is 
awakened by the stroke of a road-runner’s beak. 
The snake coils and strikes, and is wounded by 
the innumerable needle-like points of the leaves. 
Smarting with the sting, it strikes again and 
again at the agile birds hovering near, and its 
rage at the ever-recurring thrusts of the spears 
of the terrible leaves is such that its activity 
only ceases when it has. become exhausted by its 
countless wounds. When it can no longer strike, 
the birds quickly despatch it with their powerful 
bills. 


In the prisons of the canton of Neufchatel, in 
Switzerland, says a French writer, a good handi- 
craft is taught to evéry prisoner, and all who are 
well behaved are, after a period, placed with a 
master of the trade which they have learned, 
under the oversight of the police and of a mem- 
ber of a voluntary committee, who is called a pa- 
tron. The prisoner tlius “ provisionally liber- 
ated” has to present himself every week to his 
patron, who receives the reports of his master ~ 
and of the police. The patron sends an abstract 
of these reports to the governor of the prison, 
and in this way, if his conduct remains good, the 
man’s liberty is gradually restored, and he regains 
his position in society, with the additional advan- 
tages of experience of discipline and knowledge 
of a trade. A few customs similar to this lead 


the French observer to remark that “a Swiss 
canton is in some things a century in advance of 
the rest of the world.” 
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JACOB WREY MOULD. 


By the death of Wary Mor tp, which occurred 
in New York June 14, architecture in America 
has lost one of the brightest and most accom- 
plished minds that have contributed to its devel- 
opment. Mr. Movin, who was by birth an Eng- 
lishman, came to this country in 1852, when he 
was twenty-seven years old. He was unusually 
well equipped for his professional work, having, 
after his graduation at King’s College, London, 
and the usual apprenticeship in an architect's 
office, become an assistant to OWEN JONES in pre- 
paring the illustrated work on the Alhambra by 
which Owen Jonks's name is best remembered. 

His first work of importance after his arrival 
in New York was the Church of All Souls, at the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Other works of his were the Presbyterian church 
on the north side of Reservoir Square, and a 
quaint and picturesque wooden edifice for the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. It was the construc- 
tion of the Central Park, however, begun in 1858, 
that gave Mr. Moutp exactly the opportunity that 
fitted his talents. He was employed in the office 
of the architects, and was occupied for some vears 
in designing the architectural detail of the Park. 
The quality of this is known to all travelling 
Americans as well as to all New-Yorkers. It is 
difficult to believe that it would or could be bet- 
ter done if it were to be done over again now, 

This work will be a lasting and an honorable 
monument to Mr. Movin, and when in 1870 he 
was made architect-in-chief to the Department of 
Parks, it was universally recognized that he had 
fairly earned his promotion. In 1875 he went 
to Peru as the architect-in-chief of the public 
works of Lima, returning to New York seven 
years laie- to resume his old position in the 
Park Department. 


“THE WAR COLLEGE.” 

Tur United States is the only first-class power 
that has not recognized the necessity for a post- 
graduate school, where the higher branches of 
the naval art should be taught, and to which 
Annapolis should be merely a preparatory school. 

The great strides that have been made in all 
branches of this art, the introduction of new 
arms, and new methods, tactical and scientific, 
have rendered the advanced course absolutely 
necessary to enable officers to keep up with their 
profession. These facts. have been recognized 
for some time by the advanced men of the navy, 
and after much able and patient presentation of 
the ease, the Navy Department was induced .to 
order a board, composed of three officers, to re- 
port upon the advantages for a post-graduate 
school for officers of the navy. The detail for 
this board was Commodore (since Rear-Admiral) 
Srerxen B. Luce, Commander W. T. Sampson, 
and Lieutenant-Commander C. F. Goopricn. The 
hoat? met on the 3d of May, 1884, and after an 
exhaustive study of the subject made their re- 
port, strongly recommending the establishment 
of such a school, and dwelling particularly upon 
the importance of the art of war and interna- 
tional law. Special stress was laid upon the for- 
mer subject,and it was evidently the intention 
of the board that it should be the leading study 
of the professional curriculum. 

The course recommended by the board was in- 
tended to cover a period of six months, and was 
divided into two general heads: 


I. The Science and Art of War. 

Ii. Law and History. 

Under the first were included : 

1. Strategy and Tactics. 

2. Military Campaigns. 

3. Jvint or opposed Military and Naval Opera- 
tions,treated from the Military Stand-point. 

4. Disposition of Seamen landed for Military 
Service. 

5. Elements of Fortifications and Intrench- 
ments. 

6. Naval Strategy and Tactics. 

7. Naval Campaigns. ° 

&. Joint or opposed Military and Naval Opera- 
tions, treated from the Naval Stand-point. 

Under the second head were placed : 

1. International Law. 

2. Treaties of the United States. 

%. Rules of Evidence. 

4. General Naval Historv. 

5. Modern Political History. 

The board recommended in addition a higher 
course for those officers who wish to study ord- 
nance, comprehending the higher mathematics, 
physics, mechanics, chemistry, and mechanical 
drawing. It may strike the non-professional 
reader as somewhat strange that so much impor- 
tance should be attached to the theory and prac- 
tice of war in a naval institute; but it must be 
borne in mind that the art of war is really the 
art military, the art of the “ miles,” the man who 
fights on land or sea. The well-defined line 
which in modern times separates combatants 
upon these elements is due to the development 
of the sailing vessel, which received its great im- 
petus from the discovery of the compass. With 
the art of navigation came the necessity for a 
special education and training. The galley pro- 
pelled by oars, manned by soldiers commanded 
by captains and admirals, who on shore led le- 
gions and armies, gave place to the great struc- 
tures mounting tier upon tier of guns, whose 
movements were directed by nen who had passed 
their lives upon the water. But with the disap- 
pearance of the sailing vessel from modern war 
comes a condition more analogous to the ancient 
situation. Substitute for the oars manned by 
slaves, who were entirely distinct from comba- 
tants, the marine engine worked by men whose 
special and sole duty this is, and the parallel is 
apparent. After a long separation, caused by 
sails with their attendant intricacies, the two ser- 
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| vices now approach sufficiently near to make a 
| knowledge of the general principles which gov- 


ern the one, of the greatest value to officers of 
the other. 

The able and thorough report of the board 
carried conviction with it, and on October 6, 1884, 
an order was issued from the Navy Department 
establishing the Naval War College on Coaster’s 
Harbor Island, Newport, Rhode Island, and as- 
signing Rear-Admiral Lrce to duty as President. 

In the organization of the War College the art 
military is given the first place. It is designed 
to carry the students through a course of military 
history. This comprehends not only the strategic 
moves of armies, grand tactics, or the tactics of 
the battle-field, but even elementary tactics. 

In this way are shown the best disposition of 
troops, the combination of the several arms, and 
the manner of moving masses both before and on 
the field of battle. These subjects combined con- 
stitute the science of war. Having acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of this science as conducted 
by land, the naval student is to apply the gener- 
al principles thus acquired to the movements of 
a fleet. Having at his disposal a number of 
heavily armed ships, fast cruisers, rams, and sea- 
going torpedo-boats, he is in accordance with 
military principles to determine the relative value 
of each element under his control, and so dispose 
them that he may obtain the utmost efficiency of 
each, singly or combined. These and other prob- 
lems of naval warfare present certain novel fea- 
tures, for which the history of naval wars con- 
tains no precedent. This is the justification of 
the name War College, that incited much of the 
opposition encountered, the truth being that the 
word war was meant in its broadest sense, in- 
cluding everything that went to make up the 
fighting power of the navy. It is the desire 
and intention of Admiral Lvcrk to combine the 
course at the War College with the Torpedo 
School, so that officers coming in March or April 
could go from the practical teaching of the col- 
lege to the more special and technical instruction 
of the school. 

As instructors in the art of war and interna- 
tional law, the services of Lieutenant Tasker A. 
Buss, of the.First Artillery, and Professor James 
Sorry, formerly of the Naval Academy, 
were obtained. It was not found practicable to 
begin at the first session the course in naval 
warfare proper, which branch was assigned to 
Captain Manan. Lieutenant Buiss is a graduate 
of the class of 1875, an excellent scholar and 
hard student, with a thoroughly trained mind. 
The methods of instruction in military history 
are those outlined by Professor Dennis Manan at 
West Point, and perfected by Brevet Brigadier- 
General Cuartes H. Morean, Major Fourth Ar- 
tillery, at the Artillery School, in 1870 and 1871. 
It was to his untiring zeal and profound military 
knowledge that we largely owe the comprehen- 
sive and logical ‘system of teaching the art of 
war. He introduced General Hamiy’s work, in- 
comparably the best text-book in the language. 
By treating war from the stand-point of chess he 
made the movements of corps, divisions, and bri- 
gades as intelligible as the moves of one of Mor- 
PHy'’s games. Maps which had been drawn simn- 
ply in chalk became highly finished topograph- 
ical sketches, where colored crayons made the 
features of the country and the position of the 
opposing forces as plain as the numbered squares 
of the chess-board. Lieutenant BLiss is proba- 
ble as good an exponent of the new system as 
could be found among the lieutenants of artillery, 
to whom Admiral Lvcr was limited by the law 
of college details. Of course it would be theo- 
retically desirable to combine the advantages of 
advanced methods with a large personal experi- 
ence of war; but as the rank of the instructor 
makes that practicably impossible, there is no 
question of the advantage of careful mental train- 
ing over experience in a subordinate capacity. 
The course in international law is peculiarly val- 
uable and practical to a profession whose duties 
may require of its officers prompt decisions, and 
sometimes decisive action, upon nice points where 
a blunder might easily involve a national humilia- 
tion. Professor So_ry’s system was admirably 
adapted to the end in view—clear, concise, abound- 
ing in example and illustration, and based upon 
svund principles and exact knowledge. In ad- 
dition to these two branches so suecessfuly in- 
augurated, three lectures of great interest were 
delivered by men who are regarded as authorities 
in their special provinces, General PaLtrrey, Gen- 
eral Gorpon, and Mr. Ropers. 

This new institution is to fill a need in our 
service So pressing that prejudice and senile con- 
servatism have already been forced to stand aside 
and give it a trial. It has been wisely planned 
and auspiciously begun. It should be liberally 
supported. As a rule, Congress has not shown 
itself indifferent or hostile to the advancement of 
either branch of the service, provided that their 
attention can be fixed, and that the means by 
which the proposed reforms are to be carried out 
are clearly and practically indicated. This enter- 
prise proposes an agency through which the the- 
oretical knowledge of our own and the practical 
experience of other nations can be directed to 
the ends of a higher education. The officers of 
Chili and Japan, to say nothing of the great mar- 
itime nations of Europe, have modern ships, guns, 
and torpedo-boats with which to carry on con- 
stant practice. It is left to the United States 
officer to possess his soul in patience until such 
time as the modern engines of war shall be fur- 
nished. Whether he shall be able to keep abreast 
in theory of the practical advance made in more 
fortunate céuntries will depend largely upon the 
result of this enterprise. Its aim is that the 


time of waiting shall be improved to the utmost, 
and that when we are ready to move, it shall be 
with a full knowledge of what has been done, 
and with a clear knowledge of our necessities, 
Epwarp 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ImiTations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Horsrory’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it,—[Adv.) 


TO OWNERS OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 
TOBIAS’ 
DERBY CONDITION POWDERS 
are warranted superior to any other or no pay. They 
are innocent to give, and are used by prominent 
boreemen and cattle-raisers. Only 2 cents. Sold 
hy the druggists and saddiera. “Depot, 42 Murray 
Street, New York, where the Family and Horse Vene- 
tian Liniment can be obtained.—{ Adv.) 


-— 


A WINEGLASSFUL OF 
Rixre’s Tonto Wine or Cocoa 
In a glass of lemonade, punch, ginger ale, soda water, 
or even ice water, makes the most delicious and re- 
frexhing drink imaginable, and is at the same time a 
most excellent tonic and stimulant for both body 
and brain. T'ry it. Large bottles, 75 cents; per dozen, 
$. Sold only at Riker'’s Dave Stone, 353 Sixth 
Avenue, corner 22d Street, New York.—[Adv.] 


“Scemuer Saunterincs sy tur B. & and 
“Winnipesankee and About There,” two illustrated 
books of travel, descriptive of the Summer resorts of 
the White and Franconia Mountains and the Lake 
and Hill country of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with hotel lists, tours, time-tables, maps, etc., will be 
mailed free on receipt of six cents in stamps for each 
book to pay postage, on application to Lootus Tutrer, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell R. R., 
Boston, Mass.—[Adv:} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’'s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—({Adv.) 


Dr. Fenner’s St. Vitus Dance Specific always cures. 
Circular, reporting cases cured. Fredonia, N.Y.—[Adv.} 


USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSEIIOLD. 
DR. TOBIAS’ 
CELEBRATED VENETIAN LINIMENT. 
Tur Destrover or tur Worn. 


Sex thonsands of certificates at 42 Murray St., New 
Liye Price, 25 and 50 cents. Sold by ali druggists. 
—[Adpv.]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been reraoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Scrofula 


Is one of the most fatal scourges which 
afflict mankind. It is often inherited, but 
may be the result of improper vaccination, 
mercurial poisoning, uncleanliness, and 
various other causes. Chronic Sores, 
Uleers, Abseesses, Cancerous Humors, 
and, in some cases, Emaciation, and Con- 
sumption, result from a scrofulous condi- 
tion of the blood. This disease can be 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


I inherited a scrofulous condition of the 
blood, which caused a derangement of my 
whole system. After taking less than 
four bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I am 


Entirely Cured 


and, for the past vear, have not fonnd it 
necessary to use any medicine whatever. 
I am now in better health, and stronger, 
than ever before.—O. A. Willard, 218 
Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 3 


I was troubled with Scrofulous Sores 
for five yeurs; but, after using a few 
bottles of Aver’s Suarsaparilla, the sores 
healed, and [ have now good health. — 
Elizabeth Warnock, 54 Appleton street, 
Lowell, Mass. : 


Some months ago I was troubled with 
Scrofulous Sores on my leg. The limb 
was badly swollen and inflamed, and the 
sores discharged large quantities of offen- 
sive matter. Every remedy failed, until 
I used Aver’s Sarsaparilla. By taking 
three botties of this medicine the sores 
have been entirely healed; and my health 
‘s fully restored. I am grateful for the 
good this medicine has done me.— Mrs, 
Ann O’ Brian, 158 Sullivan st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


svsgqees by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Sold by all Drugygists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons 
of a deliciona, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 
by all druggists, or sent by mail on — of 25 cents. 


C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DETROIT WEEKLY FREE PRESS 
Four Months on trial for Twenty-Five Cents. 
Send for sample copy, with fall particniars 
Address The Free i’reas, Detroit, Mich. 


} admirably adapted for invalids as . 


VOLUME XXX., NO. 1540, 


Lactated Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM., 

It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. Its 
basis is Svu@an OF Mitx, the most important element 
of mother's milk. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical of ali Prepared Foods. 

Sold by Druggiata—2hc. , 50c., $1.00, 

ae” An interesting mphilet, entitled ‘* Medical 
Opinions on the Nutrition of Infants and Invalid,” 
sent free on application. 

Wiis, Rionarvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


‘THE SUN TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE $12. 
A Perfect Machine, 


Any one can use it for business purposes or home use. 


EASY ACTION, RAPID WORK, 
DURABLE, COMPLETE. 
Will be shipped anywhere, C. O. D., with privilege of 
examination, and if not remy be returned by 
merely paying express charges both ways. Adkiress 
SUN TYPEWRITER 
319 Broadway, New York City. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


Is the best and safest beautifier of the complexion, 
as it contains no oxide of zinc or mineral ingredients ; 
it disperses freckies, tan, sunburn, eczema, roughness, 
redness, chaps, &c.; renders the skin soft, amooth, 
and white, and imparts a delicate softness to the face, 
hands, and arms. Ask druggists for ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. Used 
everywhere tor 60 years. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 


pee of Harper's Weekly during the War 
m destroyed, 


The 
having 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, #16: in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stuinp on side and marbled edges, $22. To 
avoid deception see that books bear Harper’s 
name. Send for Illustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


° 
; for every form of 
& SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFDLA. 


,CZEMA, or Salt Rhenm, with ite agonising itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtoora Soar and a single application of 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cv- 
TiouRA Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the — a kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasie, 
Lichen, Pruritns, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
especies of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, #1. Prepared by 

Porrer Deve anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

g@~ Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Kipnry Pains, Strains, and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the Cutioura Anti-Pain Piasten. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair Dye. 


KsTARLISHED 1881. 
Best in the wor 4. 
Harmiess! Reliable! In- 
stanianeous! No disap- 
pointment, no ridiculous 
tints , remedies the i! ef- 
fects of bad dyes; leaves 
the hair soft and beautiful! 
Biack or Brown, Ex- 
planatory circulars sent 
tpaid in sealed enve- 
, on application, 
tioning this paper. Sold 
by all druggists. Applica 

by experts at 


t's Wig Factory, 


80 East 10th St., N.Y. City, 


OK BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their finenese as a cordial. To be had in 
Querte and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N. y. P. Box 029. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
; free, a costly box of goods which will 


all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortnnes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, 
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THE “PRACTICAL POLITICIAN,” THE CURSE OF 9UR COUNTRY. 
High taxes for fifty-five million people—and fun for a few of the “ boys.” 


Constable Co 


INDIA PONGEES. 


A magnificent assortment 
of new and choice patterns 
LARGELY REDUCED FROM 
LORMER PRICES. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


Spratts Patent 


POWDERS, 
Prairie Meat Crissel 


Dealers in Sportsman’s Supplies. 
lish Dog & Poultry: edicines 


AD Vesey St. 
NEW YORK. 
alogue 


EW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


ete. Tuition a; 
Electric Light, to $75 per term. all Term begins Sep- 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitchesenclosed in each 
ackage. Send 40 cta. in stamps or postal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK C0., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


New Books for Sommer Reading. 
NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


EAST ANGELS. A Novel. By Constance 
Frenmore Wootrson, Author of “ Anne,” “ For 
the Major,” &c. pp. 592. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


KING ARTHUR. Not a Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
&c. pp. 236. 12mo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Uni- 
form with the “ Library Edition of Miss Mu- 
lock’s Works.”) Also, 16mo, Paper Covers, 
in Harper's Handy Series, 25 cents. 


BARBARA'S VAGARIES. A Novel. 
By Many Lanapon Tippatt. pp. 176. Post 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.00. 


A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT. A Novel. By 
Woccotr Bavestixr. Illustrated by Alfred 
Brennan, pp. 350. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


ATLA: A Story of the Lost Island. By 
Mrs. J. GreGory Situ, Author of “ Dawn to 
Sunrise,” &c. pp. 284. 16mo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.00. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. ANovel. By 
Epna Lyatt. pp. vi.,412. 16mo, Half Cloth, 
75 cents. 

If. 
A Poaetquissings Chronicle: 


UPLAND AND MEADOW. A Poaet- 
quissings Chronicle; or, Tlie Rambles of a 
Naturalist in New Jersey. By Cuarirs C, 
Apsortt, M.D. pp. x., 398. 12mo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

IIL. 
General Badeau’s Book: 


ARISTOCRACY IN ENGLAND. By 
ApamM Bapgav. pp. 306. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES: ore 
80. HER OWN DOING. By W. E. Norris....... 25 
79. PLUCK. By J. S. Winter...............se00-. 25 
78. ARMY SOCIETY. By J.S. Winter. Ill'd... 2 
77. THE HEAD STATION. By Mrs. Campbell- 


Prae 
76. KING ARTHUR. By the Anthor of “John 


75. FRENCH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM. By 
74. IF LOVE BE LOVE. By D. Cecil Gibbs..... 


25 
73. THE ABSENTEE. By Maria Edgeworth... 25 
72. THE EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins.... 25 
71. GOETHE’S FAUST. ‘Translated by Johu 

Anaer, LL.D. cece 2h 
70. AUNT RACHEL. By D. Christie pert — 
69. THECHOICE OF BOOKS. By Frederic Harri- - 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
521. The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. Il’d. 25 


. The Crack of Doom. By William Minto..... 20 
om. In the Old Palazzo. By Gertrude Forde..... 20 
598, Marjorie. By Katharine 8S. Macqowid........ 20 
597. Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 20 
5296. The Russian Storm-Cloud. By Stepniak..... 20 
525. A Stern Chase. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 20 
524. England’s Supremacy. By J. 8. Jeans....... 20 
523. Trust Me. By Mrs. John Kent nder..... - 20 
522. Demos. A Story of English Socialism....... 25 


521. War and Peace.—The Invasion. By Count 


Léon Tolstot. ... 
520. Major Frank. By A. L. G. Boshoom-Tous- 


saint. Translated from the Dutch by J. Akeroyd. 20 
Published by HARPER & BROTH SRS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Haaren & Brorurrs, postpaid, toany part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


STOPLE |i 


FOR THE SAKE oF i 
JRELAND 


THR My. TRIBVNE, 


“« Mr. Blaine would do well to be more care- 
ful in his utterances respecting Lord Salisbury 
and others. The English do not like America’s 
Presidential candidates to lecture English 
statesinen, of whatever complexion their poli- 
tice may be. My advice to the Irish in America 
is to be exceedingly careful just now and to keep 
as quiet as they possibly can. Gladstone and 
Parnell have acted in perfect harmony since 
the meeting of Parliament, and with the De- 
mocracy of England and Ireland behind them 
they will eventually win if they continue to 
do so, and If they both live for a year or ~~ 


HENRY LABOUCHERE MP | 
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IRELAND’S WORST ENEMIES. 


DO YOU 


SHAVE YOURSELF? 


The manufacturers of 
the famous “Gennine 
Yankee Soap” offer to the 


MS 
SHAVING STICK,” 


a soap containing all those 
qualities which have given 
the ‘* Yankee Soap” its 
world - wide reputation, 
aud prepared in such 
form as to render it a 
great convenience to those 
who shave while away 
from home, and all who 
desire to dispense with 
the use of the shaving 
cup. This soap is ex- 
perfumed with 
ttar of Roser. Eac 
stick enclosed in a turned- 
wood case, covered with 
leatherette. 
CONVENIENT, ELE- 
GANT, DELIGHTFUL 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK. 


OR SEND 25 OFNTS® FOR A SAMPLE BY MAIL TO 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
(FORMERLY WILLIAMS & BROS., MANOHESTER, 1840.) 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soupa, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invainable tonic. ‘Is a success 
and a boon for which nations shonld feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Preas,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink acroes the Label. T 


The 
title **Baron Licbig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Licbig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuinenesa. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PAKK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


THREE GOOD BOOKS. 


The Third Namber, gleaned from the same rich field 
of Song as those that have preceded it,‘ brings out 
of its treasures things new and old’’°—much that is old 
and that has stood the test of time, being again new and 
gladly welcomed by a new generation of loversof Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


To those who love music this book will be a pleasant 
companion.—Chicago 7ribune. 

No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2,50 Cents; No. 83, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.00 each. 200 Favorite Hymns and Songs in 
each book. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any address. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BABY CARRIAGES 
CRANDALL & CO. 
Largest, oldest, and most 

complete Baby Carriage and 

Velocipede Factory in the 

world. Newest styles in 

rattan, reed, and wood. High- 
est Centennial and other 
awards. Carriages and 

springs endorsed by J. B. 

Brewster & Co., of 25th St., 

and by Dr. Shrady, as safe 

and healthful. 
Wholesale and retail. Carriages delivered without 
charge. Catalogues free. Open evenings. 
569 Third Ave., near 37th St, 


FINANCIAL. 


F.E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


3 ald 4 Broad St., or 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


Connected y Private Wire with Branch Office, 
290 Broadway. P.O. Box 2907. 


Member of the New Vork Stock Ex- 
change, Director of Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank, Amer- 
ican Savings Bank, and of 
American Safe Deposit 

: Co., &¢e., &C. 

A banking business transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on marvin. 
Advances made ou approved collateral at the market 
rate. Deposits received subject to check at sight. 
Orders executed at London, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial 
and Travelers’ Credits on 


MESS. BARING BROS. & CO., 
LONDON. 
Also on principal Continental Cities. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’ Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries -- 


GILMAN, SON, & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BANKERS 


No. 62 Cedar Street, New otk: 


THE SEA-DHORE COTTAGE 


FOR WORKING WIMEN, 


AT NORTH LONG BRANCH, 
Will Open June 15th. 


For particulars and circulars, apply to No. 140 
West 23d St., N. Y. City. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Near: 


HARPER'S 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 10 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
week: Sor GB 15 00 


Poatage Free to all aubacribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N, Y. 


NOTICE.—Meesrs. Harrer & Brorviures are in- 
Sormed that persons falsely representing themselves to 
be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting sub- 
acriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipta in the name of Harrer & Buotrurss. 

‘o prevent the loas of money by auch misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
assuming to represent Haurnn & Broruers, payment 
be made hy Bank Draft or Pust-ofice Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of & Brotrurns, New ay 


aa HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Tei 
Céuts in Postage-Stamps, . 


| 
LLLZE 
| ASS 
GenuINE Poultry, Pigeon 
uRSPRATTS we cattle Foods, 
SPRATT HORSE CONSTITUTION 
wh 4 of 
eh 
PATENT, 
Celebrated Dog and 
‘STAMPED... Pigeon Soaps. 
For Sale by all First-class Grocers and 
Factory, 239-245 EF. 56th ™t., New 
DOWN TOWN DEPOT, 15 SO. WILLIAM 8ST. 
Ti 
NEW 
S . 
|RICYCLE 
THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
WORLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last vear. Thor- os 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental! Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man and italian Branches, Gymnastics, 
ry 


